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FOR ORGANIZED GROWERS 


In addition to its selling service for thousands of individual ~~ and private ship- 


pers in all parts of the country, the American Fruit Growers In¢., handles sales for 


many organizations of growers, among which are: 


Eastern Carolina Produce Exchange, South Carolina’ Sweet Potato Association, 
Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, 

Aurora, N. C. Florence, S. C. 
Carolina Potato Exchange, Southeast Missouri Melon Growers’ Ass'n. 


Sweet Potatoes, Melons, 
Elizabeth. City, N. C. Kennett, Mo. _ 
Arcadia Truck Growers’ Association, Deanyville Truck Growers’ Association, 
Cantaloupes, Cantaloupes, 
Arcadia, Ark. Prescott, Ark. 
Minnesota Potato Exchange, Northwestern Fruit Exchange, 
Potatoes, Rutabagas, ‘“Skookum” Apples, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
Idaho Fruit & Vegetable Growers’ Exchange, Marietta Truck Growers’ Association, 
Apples, Potatoes, Vegetables, Prunes, Cabbage, Green Corn, Potatoes, Tomatoes, 
Boise, Idaho. Marietta; Ohio. 
Farmers’ Produce Exchange, Pee Dee Truckers’),Association, .,. ‘- 
Cabbage, & Vegetables, ¥ 
Morehead Gity, N. C. Charleston, s. e. 
Wicomico’ Farmérs’ Association, Illinois Fruit Exchange, 
Apples, Peaches, Berries, Vegetables, Apples, Peaches, Berries, 
oon at Ma. Anna, Ill. 
Southwest Virginia Cooperative Exchange, Gulf Coast Produce Exchange, 
Cabbage, Satsumas, Vegetables, 
Rural Retreat, Va. - Mobile, Ala. 
Niagara District Grape Growers, Ltd., Cambria Grape Growers’ Association, 
Grapes, Grapes, 
St. Catharines, Ont. Niagara County, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS INC. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Cyclone Fence 
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| This fence is both ornamental and useful. Its heavy gal- iy p> 
5) vanized wire will last a lifetime. The arrangement of the Re 
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meshes, large at the top and small at the bottom, makes a 
chicken-proof fence, suitable for use around any heme. It U. a. Fence for Hogs and Cattle 
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4 comes in 20 rod rolls. Made of full guage, heavily galvanized wire. Will 
Dy Price; Height of fabric 36 in. 42 in. 2 in. not flake nor crack in splicing. Stay wires securely \Q 
x Per lineal ft. 18¢ 20c 3c wrapped so they will not slip, Ideal fence for general }> 
Eat) farm purposes. Comes in 20 rod rolls. ss 
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Price per rod 














x Height Stays 12 in Stays 6 in. (g 
= Cutaway Harrows 24° in. ‘5c 550° i 
rt 34 in. 55c 65c iS 
PY Clark “Cutaway” one-horse grove 46 in. Combination, 6 in, stay up to 20 in., above, A 
4 harrow. Light, strong and dura- 12 in. stay per rod 7c va 
DB} ble. Seat can be attached if de- ig 
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sired. Adjustable, reversible gangs, 
placed 5 inches apart. No. 0-5 has 
10 14-in. discs; width of cut 4 ft. 
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Brinly Orange Plows pS 

) The Brinly is the only specially designed ie 
orange grove plow. Works equally well in ry 


hammock or pine land. Runs steady and 
stays in the ground. Broad cut saves about 
49% in plowing. Practically unbreakable. 
Price $11.55. 
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Acme Harrows 


The Acme harrow produces a perfect surface mulch, keeps weeds down and preserves moisture. Equi d 
with 16 coulters, crushing spurs and seat. No. 26: width of cut 8% feet. Price $33.00. ware: 
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An Invitation 


To see some of the finest Orange and Grapefruit Groves in America and the 


Scenic Highlands of Florida. 


You will never regret a trip to Lake Wales, in Polk County. Citrus Groves 
from just in the making to some of the most productive properties in Florida 
are here. 


Mammoth Grove 


Florida’s Gigantic Citrus Development may be seen by writing our Lake Wales 
offices. 


Mammoth Grove is a development comprising over 5,000 acres to be planted 
entirely to citrus trees. 


Representative people from all parts of the United States are grove owners in 
Mammoth Grove. 


Many of these people knew nothing about citrus culture, but after satisfying 


themselves as to the high grade citrus soil and conditions here, and familiarizing 
themselves with the personnel of our organization, they have purchased groves 
and are advising their friends to do likewise. 


PERPETUAL CO-OPERATIVE CARE 
_Is a big feature for the man who wants to own a grove, but does not intend to 
devote his time to its supervision. Our corps of expert horticulturists and citrus 


men will care for your gra ‘e as long as you desire. Think what this means to 
the man who wants an income from Florida. 


Instead of leaving money here, you take it. 


A nominal payment makes you a grove owner. 


LET US FXPLAIN OUR PLAN 


Che florida Dighlands 


Citrus Corporation 
Wake Gales Polk County Florida 
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Quality and Service in Crate 
Material Essential to Fruit 
Crowers and Shippers 


The citrus grower and shipper MUST have his crate material when he NEEDS 

it. CUMMER SERVICE never disappointed a customer in making shipment. 
Crate material MUST be of the best to meet the requirements of the citrus 

grower and shipper. CUMMER QUALITY is recognized as the standard by 


which other crate materials are judged. 












Insure your deliveries. Delay may cost you greatly, as your products are 


perishable and will not stand up indefinitely waiting for delayed crate material. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
ESTABLISHED REPUTATION 
FOR EFFICIENT SERVICE 













For twenty-five years I. W. PHILLIPS & CO. have supplied your requirements 
in crate material, cement coated nails, fruit wraps, metal strap, ladders, picking 


bags, clippers, and other grove and packing-house supplies and 


DEPENDABLE BUILDING MATERIAL 


Brick, Lime, Cement, Roofing, Rock, Pee-Gee Paints, Doors, Windows, 
Sargents Builders Hardware 








We are in better position now than ever before to give you prompt and satis- 


factory service in these lines. 


QUOTATIONS AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY SUBMITTED 


I. W. Phillips & Co., 


Tampa, Fla. 
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“Quality Fertilizer with the Acid Left Out’ 
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| PRESENT CAPACITY 150 TO 200 TONS DAILY _ | 


HOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 
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chemists have been trying to perfect a method for the elimination of sulphuric acid from fertilizers. This 
has been accomplished by the Kreiss process of which we hold the exclusive rights in the manufacture of 
fertilizers in all South Florida. In the manufacture of our complete fertilizers by our method we have 
eliminated the use of sulphuric acid and are using a large proportion of the more lasting organic ammonias 
than is customarily used in fertilizers. Thus, with our non-acid phosphate we are able to produce a _ bet- 
ter balanced and better form of fertilizer. 


bens services of the director of our Re- 
search Departmentare at your disposal 





IN THE FEW MONTHS WE HAVE OPERATED WE HAVE OVERSOLD OUR CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


NON-ACID FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL CO. 


MFRS. OF “QUALITY FERTILIZER WITH THE ACID LEFT OUT” 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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Letters of a Florida 
Citrus Grower to 


His Nephew 





Vv. 


From Jonas Arland at Hammock 

Groves, Florida, to Samuel 

Newcomer, Bentonville, Mich, 
Dear Sam: 

Well the rains came precisely when I predicted—right at 
the end of the dry spell—and the citrus business has been 
saved again. Life is just one darn thing after another, and 
then it is two. And growing oranges and grapefruit is no 
exception. Next, we will be wondering when the rains af® 
due to stop. The other night it rained so long and so hard 
that I lay in bed and made up my mind to get stirring early 
and start building me an ark; but when I woke up the sun 
was shining and I put it off. 

Oscar Harland has sold his crop again. If Oscar was a 
fish and was in a lake witha lot of other fish of similar in- 
clinations, you’d have to stand behind a tree on shore to bait 
your hook in safety. Oscar was around the store the other 
night blowing about what he had done. Somehow, it sound- 
ed pretty much like a perch hollering in the fish language, 
“See fellows what a big fat man is on the other end of this 
line.”” It is true Oscar has gotten what ordinarily would be a 
pretty good price; but, in view of the information which 
our Exchange officials have gotten for us directly from 
California on the shortage of the coming crop there, I am 
reasonably sure that I am going to get at least double what 
he will get, and maybe more. Of course, Oscar got some 
money down; and he needs it—aways does. However, he is 
willing to count his chickens quite a long way ahead of the 
eges being pipped. I will try to explain. 

Fruit buyers seldom or never pay cash on the nail for a 
crop. Generally they pay down as little as they can, and 


“the grower gets the balance after the fruit is moved. Grow- 


ers like a high price per box, and buyers usually humor 
them. For instance, if the fruit on a grove is sold in a 
lump, the buyers may estimate in the presence of the grow- 
er the number of boxes on the trees at about half or two- 
thirds of what they really think is there. When you divide 
the offered amount by this estimated quantity, there will 
be quite a respectable price per box. If the grower who 
sells in this way wants to keep happy, he should not count 
the outgoing boxes while the picking is going on. Some 
who have thus sold for several years and then suddenly 
checked the outgoing boxes have to my knowledge become 
so discontented with this plan that they have joined the 
Florida Citrus Exchange instanter. For those who sell by 
the box, as per count at time of picking, some buyers pro- 
vide field boxes which are all right to the eye but are just a 
bit oversize, and, when carefully loaded by trained field 
foremen, yield a considerably greater number of packed 
boxes than the count of fied boxes would seem to justify. 

Again, if the market goes against a speculative buyer 
the fellow who has sold to him on basis of count boxes 
usually pays through the nose for his foresight (?) by the 
fruit he loses through dropping. All of us have seen groves 
with good crops showering their fruit down like summer 
rain, until only a small part was left, when the buyers 
stepped in and performed to the letter of his contract, thus 
taking only a minimum loss. Where sales are made in this 
way it is the grower, and not the buyer, who holds the bag 
as far as market conditions are concerned. 

There is one type of grower who is able to make pretty 
steady money through some speculators. We had one early 
in my experience here. He had a fine grove, and it was a 
wonder to some of us how he managed to get along so well, 
until we got wise. For a man with money, he was about as 
down-in-the-mouth as anyone I ever knew. He never could 


see good prospects ahead, and generally, he was scared to 
death about something or other. Whenever he sold his 
crop, he would be plumb tickled to death. Generally the 
price was pretty low, as I saw it, but he always hollered 
a lot and often we read about it in our newspaper. It took 
some years to get on to the fact that he was what a con 
man would call a “‘steerer.”’ In reality, the old coot every 
time had been getting a better price than was made public. 
In addition the speculators who bought his fruit paid him 
ten cents a box on all other fruit they were able to buy in 
our community by reason of his kindly offices. He died a 
year after we established our Exchange packing house, but 
he kicked up an awful fuss first. Our manager maintains 
his ghost still hangs around the packing house at times, 
probably counting up the dimes his heirs are losing on fruit 
that goes through the Exchange. His son later joined our 
association, and then did his darndest to get us into fusses 
among ourselves and with our sub-exchange, trying to bust 
us up in business so that he might follow in his father’s 
footsteps. Things finally came to a show-down, though, On 
an election for association directors, when Old Man Smith 
told this bird that if he got two votes on the balloting he 
was going to have him arrested for repeating. Later he 
sold out and moved away. I don’t think he had the nerve to 
make a success of plain burglary, but otherwise he was fair- 
ly well equipped. 

Since we have been marketing through the Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange, the problem of disposing of our fruit has 
been easy. That don’t mean that we haven’t had bumps. 
An association is pretty much like a church or a lodge. 
You don’t expect things always to run smoothly and silently 
either in your own congregation or in the affairs of your de- 
nomination. Every now and then something happens to 
riffle the quiet of a subordinate lodge; and every now and 
then something stirs up the members of a district, or there 
is a sort of tussle even in the grand lodges of most fraterni- 
ties. People are such funny folks. Seems as if you can’t 
bring the human element into anything without bringing in 
human frailties as well. Commercial businesses are no ex- 
ception, either. 

Along after we organized our association here, I thought 
that aside from chasing red spider, the pesky little rust- 
mite and a few other things and managing to dig up the 
money for fertilizer bills, the business of growing fruit was 
going to be simplified considerably. Now, I don’t feel that 


way. I am not now an officer in our association, though I 
have served, but I appreciate I have a responsibility to vote 
for officers who will handle the business as it ought to be, 
regardless whether they are good hand-shakers, or belong 
to my church or not. 

Some years ago we had a manager who kind of ran 
down at the heel. First year he had been all right. We let 
him have a free hand and 1 guess it spoilt him. Anyhow, 
our pack was off, our fruit wasn’t bringing the price, and 
prospects looked gloomy. I couldn’t get the others to agree 
to fire this fellow, so 1 kicked over the traces and sold my 
fruit outside. Our crowd did what, as I see it now, it prop- 
erly should have done. They fired me for five years, For 
three years I took my medicine; and it was during that time 
I came to realize the real value of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. When the speculators found I couldn’t move my 
fruit through the Exchange, what they did to me was a 
plenty. Instead of bidding against each other for my fruit, I 
think they shot craps to decide who was to have me for an 
easy mark. Market conditions, and what the Exchange was 
getting for other growers didn’t cut much figure when it 
came to selling mine. At the end of the third season, I fig- 
urd it was up to me to re-establish myself in the good 
opinion of my Exchange friends. So I attended their an- 
nual meeting. After the business was disposed of, I got up 
and told them that they might think they thought a lot of 
the value of the Florida Citrus Exchange and of co-opera- 
tive marketing; but that they didn’t begin to know the real 
value like I did. I told them I figured I had bitten off my 
nose to spite my face; and I found they were willing to agree 
with me. We patched things up and they let me in again. 
In the meantime another board of directors had straightened 
out a lot of the kinks and we had a very efficient packing 
house with the same old manager in charge. It looked as if 
he had really been needing closer co-operation from his di- 
rectors than he had gotten in my time, more than anything 
else. Two years later I was mighty sorry to see him leave 
us for a better job elsewhere. 

All of which only goes to show that only the young and 
inexperienced need expect perfection in anything where hu- 
mans are concerned; and that a little charity and helpful- 
ness can ge a long way. Give my best to Etta and the chil- 
dren, and let me hear from you soon again. 

Your Uncle, JONAS. 


This letter constitutes the third instaliment of a series, 
Others will be published in early Issues. 


—Advertisement. 
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South Florida Fair, A Great 
Citrus Exposition 


Recognized as the greatest exposi- 
tion of Florida’s resources, the South 
Florida Fair and Gasparilla Carnival 
which opens this year in Tampa on 
February 1 for a period of ten days, 
will doubtless bring together the 
greatest display of the state’s leading 
product, citrus fruits, that has ever 
been seen. 

Counties which last year ran a close 
second to Saint Lucie in the matter 
of citrus displays, are this year de- 
termined to wrest the banner from 
the favored Indian River county of 
the East Coast, and rivalry in this 
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field is certain to be even greater than 
it has been in the past—for Saint Lu- 
cie will not give up the honor won 
last year without a desperate strug- 
gle to maintain its distinction. 

With exhibits already contracted 
for from more than thirty counties of 
Florida, the great South Florida Fair 
and Gasparilla Carnival for 1923 will 
be the biggest, best and most compre- 
hensive exhibit of Florida’s resources 
and manufactures ever held in the 
state. Additional room has been pro- 
vided for the vast array of exhibits; 
the new buildings, including a $35,000 
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concrete and steel grandstand to ac- 
commodate more than 4,000 people, 
assure less crowdling and more ad- 
vantageous display room than ever be- 
fore, and the myriad new features 
prove that the Fair management is 
leaving nothing undone to insure the 
comfort and pleasure of visitors to 
the Fair. Dates are Feb. 1 to 10 in- 
clusive, 1923. 

Among the counties to be represent- 
ed by large and comprehensive ex- 
hibits at the coming Fair are: Bre- 
vard, Charlotte, Citrus, Clay, Colum- 
bia, DeSoto, Escambia, Gadsden, 


ENTRANCE TO THE SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR 
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Glades, Hardee, Hernando, Highlands, 
Hillsborough, Lee, Leon, Marion, Man- 
atee, Osceola, Palm Beach, Pasco, Pi- 
nellas, Polk, Putnam, Sarasota, St. Lu- 
cie, St. Johns, Suwanee, Sumter, Tay- 
lor, and Volusia, with several others 
to be added within the next few 
weeks. 

That rivalry will be keener than ev- 
er this year between the counties is 
assured by the plans that are being 
made for the many displays. Some 
of the counties have asked for consid- 
erably more space than can be allot- 
ted to them; while in many cases in- 
dividuals and associations have con- 
tracted for display space for exhibits 
aside from the county displays. The 
Fair management is completing th> 
official program and a list of exhibits 
and displays, which will be ready for 
announcement shortly. 

Something new and unusual in the 
way of entertainment features has 
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been provided by the Fair manage- 
ment for the opening day of the great 


South Florida Fair and Gasparilla 
“Carnival. On Feb. 1, the opening day, 


the Tampa battalion, 116th Field Ar- 
tillery, National Guard, is to be in 
charge. The battalion is to present an 
exhibition drill and artillery maneu- 
vers inside the big ring enclosure, and 
arrangements are also being made to 
stage a realistic sham battle, during 
which many of the evolutions of field 
artillery in action will be illustrated. 
The drill, sham battle, etc. will be 
preceded by a parade of the entire 
battalion through the down-town sec- 
tion of Tampa. This will be the first 
time that Tampans and visitors from 
all over the state will have had an op- 
portunity to see the newly organized 
battalion in action, and the drill, etc. 
is certain to prove as interesting and 
instructive as it is thrilling. 

Johnny Jones’ carnival shows and 





midway will be the amusement feature 
of the great South Florida Fair and 
jasparilla Carnival. These shows have 
proven to be a great drawing card at 
past Fairs, and the Fair management 
felt that no more popular attraction 
of the kind could be provided. 

Besides these shows, there is to be 
the usual array of free acts each after- 
noon in front of the big new $35,000 
concrete and steel grandstand, and the 
acts to be presented at the coming 
Fair, according to the management, 
are even better than those provided 
for the entertainment of visitors at 
the last Fair. 

Another attraction is to be Lieut. 
George Haldeman, Florida aviator, 
who with Ed Cornell, recently compiet- 
ed the longest transcontinental  air- 
plane flight ever made by civilian «vi- 
ators—from Dayton, O., to Seattle, 
Wash., and return by way of Chicago 
and New York. Lieut. Haldeman and 
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aides will give daily exhibitions of 
stunt flying and will demonstrate the 
complete mastery of the airplan2 that 
has been attained in the last few 
years. 

Pomp and pageantry in liberal as- 
sortment will be features of the South 
Florida Fair and Gasparilla Carnival. 
Returning to plans of several years 
ago, abandoned during the period of 
the war and immediately after, pa- 
rades are to be prominent among the 
attractions of the Fair. 

First of these is to be the military 
parade on the opening day, Feb. 1, 
when Tampa’s recently organized ar- 
tillery battalion, the 116th Field Ar- 
tillery, is to parade, preceding the mil- 
itary maneuvers, exhibitions of stunt 
riding and sham battle to be staged at 
the fair grounds. The parade will be 
the first public appearance in full 
equipment of the artillery organiza- 
tion, and the opening day of the Fair, 
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called “Army Day,” is to be in the 
hands of the gunners, who are making 
preparations to present the finest mil- 
itary spectacle that has been seen in 
Florida since the days of the Spaunish- 
American war. 

Following this, the Mystic Krewe of 
Gasparilla is to present what is ex- 
pected to be the most gorgeous and 
colorful pageant ever witnessed in 
Florida, on Monday, Feb. 5, The Krewe 
is arranging for a number of magnif- 
icently decorated floats, including rep- 
resentations of piratecraft and its 
buccaneer “krewe,” and floats deline- 
ating various phases in the develop- 
ment of South Florida. Plans on foot 
also provide for a magnificent display 
of fireworks on the night of Feb. 5. 

Shriners from all over Florida are 
to stage a monster parade on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 8, which is to be “Shrine 
Day” at the Fair, and Shriners from 
all parts of the jurisdiction are plan- 






ning to participate in the affair. It is 
announced that this is to be the big- 
gest and most thoroughly representa- 
tive demonstration the Shrine has ev- 
er presented in South Florida, and 
this, to those who are familiar with 
the manner in which the Shrine makes 
good its promises, is sufficient assur- 
ance that the pageant will be worth 
going miles to witness. Besides 
these, a fourth parade is under consid- 
eration, to be held on “Governor’s 
Day,” when Gov. Cary A. Hardee and 
his official staff will attend the Fair. 
Arrangements for this demonstration, 
however, have not been definitely de- 
termined. With the three big pageants 
already planned the Fair and Gaspar- 
illa Carnival of 1923 is certain to be 
the most entertaining fair, from a 
spectacular point of view, that ever 
has been held in Florida. 

Poultry breeders from all over Flor- 
ida as well as from several other 














Ten 


states are preparing to make the poul- 
try exhibit at the South Florida Fair 
and Gasparilla Carnival the largest, 
most interesting and most comprehen- 
sive display of the kind ever assem- 
bled in Florida. Two big conventions 
of poultry breeders, to be held during 
the Fair, will add to the general inter- 
est; while the exhibit itself, as indi- 
cated by entries already made and re- 
quests for reservation of space, is cer- 
tain to be the most important of its 
kind that ever has been assembled at 
a fair in Flerida. The Fair Association 
has provided new and more commodi- 
ous quarters for the exhibit, and also 
will have entirely new show pens for 
the hundreds of birds that will be on 
dress parade for Fair visitors. Daily 
lectures by prominent poultry author- 
ities, and demonstrations of various 
phases of poultry breeding, incubation, 
feeding, etc., are to be features of the 
poultry show that will be invaluable 
to interested poultry fanciers. 

In addition to the erection of a 
$35,000 concrete grandstand to provide 
for the unusually large attendances 
expected at the next South Florida 
Fair, the Fair Association is rushing 
to completion a new poultry building, 
with a capacity of 5,000 birds, and a 
200x50 foot extension between the 
Snow and Brorein exhibit halls, which 
will make room for the many new 
counties which will exhibit here. 

The old poultry building has been 
leased to the Tampa Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association, who will stage in it 
the largest automobile show ever held 
in Tampa during the fair period. The 
new poultry building, located north 
of the Florida building opened last 
year, will be of the most modern type, 
with saw-tooth roof, providing the best 
lighting and ventilation. In the cen- 
ter of this building will*be a large 
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fountain, for the display of water fowl. 

By connecting the Snow and Brorein 
exhibit halls, the South Florida Fair 
will have the longest building in Flor- 
ida, and probably one of the longest 
exhibit buildings in the country. The 
two old halls will be 1,000 feet in 
length when completed, and fifty feet 
wide, 

Pouring of concrete on the new 
grandstand has been completed, and 
work has been started on placing the 
gigantic roof girders into place. All 
indications are that the stand will be 
in complete readiness about fifteen 
days before the opening of the fair. 

Approximately $50,000 worth of new 
buildings, booths etc. have been pro- 
vided by the management of the 
South Florida Fair and Gasparilla Car- 
nival this year. Growth of the Fair 
has necesitated the new buildings, 
and partial destruction of the old 
wooden grandstand by fire last sum- 
mer emphasized the urgent need of 
new, modern and fireproof structures. 

Beginning with the concrete and 
steel grandstand, just completed, the 
new buildings include the _ poultry 
building, declared to be the best for 
its purposes in the entire South; and 
an extension connecting two of the 
old buildings in which county exhibits 
have been located at previous Fairs. 
New booths, etc., make up the remain- 
der of the new buildings completed 
since the close of the 1922 Far, and 
providing more space and conven- 
iences than are to be found at any 
other fair ground in the South. 

Latest of the horticultural creations 
of Lue Gim Gong, venerable Chinese 
citrus wizard, the Lue Gim Gong 
grapefruit, is to be included in the 
horticultural exhibit of Volusia coun- 
ty at the great South Florida Fair and 
Gasparilla Carnival. Distinctive fea- 


tutes of the new grapefruit, that mark 
it as entirely different from present 
varieties, are its long period of mar- 
ketability and its total freedom from 
the bitterness that is found in most va- 
rieties of this favorite breakfast fruit. 
Lue Gim Gong grapefruit have heen 
allowed to remain on the trees until 
August following the usual ripening 
time, and haye been found to be full 
of juice, and with the seeds unsprout- 
ed. In no other variety, it is claimed, 
is this freedom from sprouting of the 
seeds to be found. 

Volusia county’s exhibit also is to 
contain a special Lue Gim Gong dis- 
play, including branches from trees in 
his original grove, bearing oranges— 
the Lue Gim Gong variety—one, two 
and three years old, and all in prime 
condition. Volusia county has com- 
pleted arrangements for a space forty 
by fifteen feet for its agricultural and 
horticultural display, besides which 
the county’s exhibit of poultry and 
poultry products, according to present 
indications, will be one of the out- 
standing displays of this kind of the 
Fair. 

Plans for the Gasparilla Carnival, to 
be held in connection with the great 
South Florida Fair, are rapidly taking 
definite shape, and leaders of the pi- 
rate krewe of Gasparilla declare that 
this winter’s foray will be the most 
spectacular and interesting ever pre- 
sented by the “mystic krewe.” While 
those in charge of details say that no 
definite program can be announced as 
yet, intimations are given that indicate 
a degree of spectacular brilliance ri- 
valing the Mardi Gras at New Orleans. 
For the first time since pre-war days, 
the pirate chief and his cohorts are to 
present a parade-pageant, with many 
strikingly decorative floats illustrative 


Continued on page 42. 
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Grape Growing in Florida. 


The following is an excerpt from 
the address of E. L. Zimmerman, of 
Tampa, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Lake City, Fla., Dec. 10th, 
1922: 

“Gentlemen of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
a great pleasure to speak to you to- 
din Florida and particularly in Colum- 
day upon the subject ef grape growing 
bia county. Through the courtesy of 
your strawberry and trucking expert, 
my brother and myself had the pleas- 
ure of spending several hours today 
inspecting all varieties of soils in al- 
most every direction from your pro- 
gressive city, with the view of defin- 
itely ascertaining their adaptability 
to commercial grape growing. This 
large and representative gathering of 
business men and farmers demon- 
strates a real live interest in commer- 
cial grape growing in Columbia coun- 
ty and I am pleased to state that as 
a result of our careful examinations 
of soils, drainage, etc., we are able to 
assure you that it is entirely practical 
to establish a great grape growing 
industry in this part of the state; in- 
deed, we are assured by a number of 
your citizens that a good many acres 
will be planted to grapes in this coun- 
ty, largely near Lake City, this sea- 
son. You have the soil, you have the 
drainage, and you have the shipping 
facilities for marketing the fruit. 

“While your special interest in 
grape growing is quite recent, we as- 
sure you commercial propagation of 
grapes in Florida, our adapted varie- 
ties, has been a success for the past 
ten seasons, each year showing sub- 
stantial progress, with more acreage 
planted and the plantings growing 
larger each year, as a direct result of 
the returns received by those who 
have been growing our varieties of 
grapes successfully and receiving the 
highest prices for the fruit year after 
year. There are now about 200 acre- 
ages of adapted grapes in the state, 
with indications that the plantings 
during the season just opening will 
be more than double all former rec- 
ords for one year. It will not be sur- 
prising if upwards of 1,000 acres are 
planted to bunch grapes in Florida 
during this season. 


“It has been fully demonstrated 
that there are a number of varieties 
of bunch grapes really adapted to 
Florida growing conditions, and that 
they are reasonably long-lived vari- 
eties. Moreover, they are of the best 
qualities in flavor and for shipping 
purposes. Grapes grown in Florida 


have the advantage of being ripe and 
ready for the markets of the country 
several wéeks earlier, on the average, 
than grapes grown in any other part 
of the world. Florida grown grapes 
have the advantage of bringing sub- 
stantial retiirhs to the grower within 
a couple of years from the time of 
planting. Moredéver, as the vines are 
dormant during the winter period, 
there is no danger of ifijury from 
frosts. Florida grown grapes bring 
the highest prices on the markets, be- 
cause they have no outside competi- 
tion, and for the further reason that 
they are of excellent quality. 
“Grapes are easily grown, are not 
difficult to care for properly, they are 
readily pruned, and are less affected 
by disease than most other fruits. 
Besides, all enemies thus far have 
been readily controlled by spraying. 
The cost of spraying five acres of 
grapes is not as great on the average 
as the cost of spraying a single acre 
of citrus fruit. We are always glad 
to give full and free information re- 
garding pruning and such information 
as will contribute to the success in 
growing and marketing grapes. 
“Florida has the soils suitable to 
successful commercial grape grow- 
ing, as has been amply demonstrated, 
the proper varieties for the establish- 


_ ment of a successful commercial in- 


dustry are available, and more and 
more fruit growers are engaging in 
the grape growing industry. We as- 
sure you that you are acting wisely 
in determining to engage in grape 
growing in this part of the state, and 
we are confident that you will contrib- 
ute very materially to the income of 
the people of the county. Columbia 
county is bound to become one of the 
best grape growing sections of the 
entire state. We are assured that you 
will make a good start this year. There 
is no better move that you can make 
that will more substantially increase 
the market value of your property 
than by engaging in grape growing 
in the county on a large scale. 
“Pruning grapes is a very simple 
matter. 
growth of from 12 to 20 feet or more 
the first season, which they should do 
with proper care, cut off all the 
branches below four feet ‘from the 
ground and leave a main stem four 
feet long. 
strong, leave one branch stem one or 


two feet long, branching’ out from thé 
four feet height. © Put your ‘posts and 


‘wires in the first season, setting the 
posts 30 feet apart if the vines are 10 


If the plants have made a 


If the growth* has been 


feet apart, with three plants between 
each two posts... At the end post put 
in a “dead man” for the purpose of 
keeping the wires tight and also to 
act as a lightning eliminator. The 
top wire should be four feet from the 
ground, and the second wire 18 inch- 
es below that. Preferably smooth 
galvanized wire No. 10 or 12 should 
be used. The pruning should be the 
latter part of December, or early in 
January each year. In starting the 
vines, permit only one main stem to 
develop up to about July 1st, pinch- 
ing off all the sprouts every week or 
ten days, the object being to develop 
a good main stem. The second sea- 
son the growth should be heavier and 
it should be possible to leave the main 
stem and two branches at the four 
feet height, each two or three feet 
long. Should there be only a small 
growth of some plants the first sea- 
son, prune them right down to the 
ground. They will make a better 
growth the second season. The third 
season, when the growth of the plant 
is still heavier, select two good new 
branches, cutting off all old branches 
and all growth, so that both branches 
left will be new to bear the new 
grapes. The-idea is to renew the 
branches each year instead of leaving 
old branches as used to be common. 
Spray just after pruning, with a Bor- 
deaux mixture, together with lead ar- 
senate, spraying vines, posts and 
wires. Spray again when the berries 
are about the size of buckshot, and 
again just after the fruit is off. 

“The best time to plant is the lat- 
ter part of December and in January, 
though good results have been ob- 
tained in February and March. Prac- 
tice clean cultivation from Feb. ist 
to Nov. Ist each year. Be particular 
to plant the varieties adapted to Flor- 
ida soil and climatic conditions.” 


Eggs preserved in water glass are 
as good six months afterward as at 
the time of preserving. When you 
have a surplus try this method; these 
eggs will come in conveniently when 
hens are not laying. Ask your county 
or home demonstration agent how it 


_is done. 


‘ The Farmer's Song 


Get up early, go to bed late; © 
Te like hell, and cultivate: 





* thy pressure ‘cooker wifl_ be found 
convenient and ‘Satisfactory for can- 


‘ning meats, just as much as for ‘pre- ; 


serving vegetables. 
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THE SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR 

The South Florida Fair and Gasparilla Carni- 
val to be held at Tampa this year from February 
1 to 10 inclusive, promises to be of even greater 
interest to citrus growers and horticulturists than 
any previous exposition of its kind in the state. 
Every citrus growing county and community in 
the state will be represented in the exhibition 
halls and there is evidence of great rivalry in this 
field. Saint Lucie county, which last year carried 
away the honors in the citrus field, will find itself 
in the hottest kind of competition with other cit- 
rus growing counties, all of which are determined 
if possible to wrest the honor from the Indian 
River county this year—while Saint Lucie is 
equally determined to hold fast to the laurels won 
last year. 

No horticulturist in Florida can afford to miss 
this great exposition, at which will be shown the 
finest collection of Florida’s horticultural and ag- 
ricultural products which has ever been brought 
together in the state, and probably the greatest 
citrus exhibit ever shown under one roof any- 
where in the world. 


PLANT BOARD REFUSES TO LIFT BAN 

Those nervous people who had feared that the 
state plant board might lift the ban on foreign 
grown nursery stock, permitting the importation 
of stock grown in other states, have had their 
fears quieted by the recent action of the board in 
ordering a maintenance of the present quaran- 
tine regulations against such stock. 

As a matter of fact, there was never any reason 
to fear that the state plant board would act dif- 
ferently- Florida’s experience with citrus canker 
is entirely too recent to permit of any action that 
would throw down the bars to the importation of 
this or other threatening disease through the im- 
portation of foreign grown nursery stock, and it 
was merely necessary to call attention to the dan- 
ger existing to secure unanimous action in main- 
taining present regulations. 

Indeed, even the prospective planters of Sat- 
sumas in North and West Florida, at whose re- 
quest the hearing was held, did not push their 
claims for a lessening of the regulations when 
the true situation was presented to them. 

The Satsuma industry bids fair to become an 
important adjunct to established citrus lines in 
the state, and the Satsuma growers themselves 
would be the last to ask for any relinquishment 
of regulations which would threaten the new in- 
dustry at its very inception, 
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REVIVAL OF FRUITMEN’S CLUB 


The revival of the Fruitmen’s Club at Orlando 
is a step which will be of much interest to citrus 
growers of the state. There is a vast amount of 
work which can be done by such an organization, 
if properly conducted, which no individual grower 
or shipper can possibly accomplish alone; work 
which can be carried out only through organiza- 
tion. If the Fruitmen’s Club is maintained) along 
the broad lines of common good for a common 
interest which were laid down at the reorganiza- 
tion meeting at Orlando, it will accomplish much 
for the growers and shippers of Florida which 
can be accomplished in no other way. 

The personnel of the officers and directors of 
the Club, which embraces growers and shippers 
from all sections of the state, is such as to give 
confidence that these broad lines of effort will be 
consistently maintained. 


———____—_ 0——- - — 
SATSUMAS ON THE GULF COAST 

Of especial interest at this time. when so many 
growers of North and West Florida are turning 
their attention to the planting of Satsuma groves, 
is the article appearing in this issue from the pen 
of Mr. J. Lloyd Abbot, president of the Mobile 
County Farm Bureau, of Spring Hill, Ala. 

Mr. Abbot is one of the pioneers among the 
Satsuma growers of the Gulf Coast, and is abund- 
antly able to speak with authority of the condi- 
tions of the industry in that section, as regards 
both the culture and marketing of this most deli- 
cious variety of citrus fruits. 

Soil, climatic and other natural conditions in 
the Florida territory now being devoted to Sat- 
suma development are very similar to conditions 
existing in the Gulf Coast regions of Alabama and 
Mississippi, where the Satsuma has made its 
greatest strides. If Florida planters of Satsumas 
will study the methods which have proven suc- 
cessful among their neighbors to the west, they 
will avoid many costly errors with which the 
pioneers along the Gulf Coast had to contend. 


—_———__9—______ 
SIXTY MILLIONS LOSS 

The annual loss to fruit growers from frost 
damage to crops is placed at sixty million dollars 
bv men who make it their business to know. This 
includes merely the loss to the crop, taking no 
account of the damage or loss to trees. If the 
loss to trees were included in the estimate, the 
fievres would he vastly swelled. 

Southern California is subject to frost damage 
each vear, and growers in that section have 
learned the absolute necessity of providing artifi- 
cial heat for their groves. In Florida damaging 
frosts come with less frequency. Not since 1917 
has Florida suffered from a damaging freeze. Due 
to this condition. Florida growers have been less 
alert than their California brethren in providing 
artificial heat for their groves. 

Rut Florida groves are not immune from frost 
domage. as past experiences have shown, and the 
further we get away from the last freeze. the 
oreatar hecomes the danger of a recurring frost. 
Rased on the law of averages. Florida is about 
“due” for another freeze, and the wise grower is 
he who now. makes provision for “frost insur- 
ance” in the form of grove heaters. 
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Citrus Tree Quarantine 


Continued 


The following statement has been 
issued by Doctor Wilmon Newell, 
Plant Commissioner, as to the public 
hearing held by the State Plant Board 
at Tallahassee January 8 to consider 
citrus tree quarantines: 

The State Plant Board, at a public 
hearing called for the purpose and 
held at Tallahassee January 8 last, 
considered fully the advisability or 
desirability of amending or contin- 
uing in force its Rule 25, which pro- 
hibits shipment into this state of cit- 
rus nursery stock. At this hearing 
many growers and representatives of 
organizations were present. Numerous 
communications and petitions were 
presented to the Board. After full 
consideration of the views as ex- 
pressed by the speakers and petition- 
ers, as well as of the information sub- 
mitted to the Board by members of 
its staff, the Board has determined to 
make no change whatever in its pres- 
ent rule. -Rule 25 therefore contin- 
ues operative and the shipment of 
citrus nursery trees into the state of 
Florida is prohibited. The Board re- 
gards this prohibition as a necessary 
safeguard to protect the citrus indus- 
try against the introduction of nu- 
merous serious pests which otherwise 
might gain entrance. 


A great quantity of extremely inter- 
esting and informative material was 
developed at the hearing. The state- 
ment had been given wide publicity 
that there was a great shortage of 
Satsuma nursery stock in Florida and 
that a large supply was available 
elsewhere. The first part of this 
statement was admitted to be cor- 
rect. The latter portion, it was 
shown, possessed no foundation what- 
ever, for the Satsuma nursery stock 
shortage is just as acute in other 
states as in Florida. Consequently, a 
“letting down of the bars,” even if 
such a course of procedure could have 
been adopted with comparative safe- 
ty, would not relieve the situation in 
which west Florida citrus planters 
found themselves this year and which 
was the reason for the petitioning of 
the Board to amend its rule. The 
situation is due to a great stimulation 
of interest in north and west Florida 
in the planting of Satsuma orange 
groves, causing a demand for planting 
stock much in excess of the available 


supply in Florida nurseries. It was . 


further developed at the hearing that 


Florida citrus nurseriés are and have 
been fully aware of the shortage and 
of the increased demand which will 
apparently continue for some time 
and have made their plans for pro- 
duction accordingly. It is evident 
that Florida nurseries will be able to 
provide sufficient Satsuma trees next 
season and for succeeding seasons to 
take care of a normal, safe and con- 
servative planting program. 

The amount of Satsuma buds on 
trifoliata stock available from Florida 
nurseries for the planting season of 
1922-23 has been estimated at 150,000. 
The demand has been for approxi- 
mately 250,000. The Board, through 
its inspection service, is informed 
that there are now over 800,000 citrus 
trifoliata seedlings in Florida nurser- 
ies which have already been budded 
or will be budded this coming spring. 
There is therefore in sight a supply 
of at least one-half million Satsuma 
trees for planting in 1923 and 1924, or 
sufficient to plant 7,000 or 8,000 acres. 
The Board’s records show that in 
Florida west of the Aucilla River, 
there were in grove formation last 
fall 117% acres of citrus. It will thus 
be seen that with this season’s plant- 
ings and the stock available for the 
coming year the acreage can and will 
be greatly increased. 

Aside from the foregoing consider- 
ations of nursery stock supply, the 
Board gave careful attention to the 
protective aspect of the problem. In- 
formation was submitted indicating 
that in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas (the states producing 
Satsuma stock) there ex'st several 
plant pests attacking citrus which 
pests are not now present or widely 
distributed in Florida. These plant 
pests are of major importance with 
respect to the damage done. If intro- 
duced into Florida they would occa- 
sion the expenditure of enormous 
sums of money to complete eradica- 
tion and to control. There are not 
adequate or practical means of pre- 
venting introduction except by prohi- 
bition of entry of host plants or fruits. 
The Quarantine Inspection Service 
of the Board is totally inadequate to 
properly handle shipments if made 
under regulations requiring imspec- 
tion and treatment, and in the case 
of some.of the plant pests no suitable 
method of treatment is known. In 
response to the several reasons here 


set forth and others equally cogent, 
and also reacting to the overwhelm- 
ing demand of growers and business 
interests that no change be made 
in the rule, the Board continued in 
effect Rule 25. 

The public hearing was well at- 
tended, about forty men participating. 
There was no division of opinion 
whatever as regards the sentiment of 
citrus growers in the peninsular sec- 
tion. Even among growers and pros- 
pective planters in west Florida, 
where sentiment at one time strongly 
favored a modification of the prohib- 
itory rule, the preponderance of opin- 
ion negatived any change, particular- 
ly one which would expose the grow- 
ing young industry to danger. This 
revulsion of feeling was indicated 
through addresses to the Board, let- 
ters and petitions. The Board is much 
gratified at the general spirit of co- 
operation and support of the Board’s 
work which was manifested. Its de- 
cision is, it is felt, based upon a 
sound foundation and will, the Board 
is assured, be approved by the peo- 
ple of the state as a whole. The pro- 
tection of the state’s horticultural in- 
terests is of prime importance and 
the Board, through its staff, will ren- 
der to the state the best service pos- 
sible with the facilities available. 


EDUCATED FARMERS 
MAKE MOST MONEY 
The New York State College of Ag- 
riculture recently made a study of 
farm management on 48 properties, 
and one of its conclusions was that 
education in agricultural methods 


pays handsomely. 


It was found that the farmers who 
had no education in vocational agri- 
culture made an average income of 
$1,100 annually. Those who had at- 
tended the short courses of the State 
College of Agriculture earned an in- 
come of $2,200 for the period studied, 
and those who were graduates of the 
College made annual incomes of 
$3,300. 


“-. These figures are sufficient argu- 
‘ment why many more Florida farmers 


should take advantage of some of the 
free short courses offered by their 
own College of Agriculture; Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, or some 
of the many lectures given by its 
specialists throughout the state on 
various ‘agricultural subjects. 
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The Satsuma Industry on the 
Gulf Coast 


By J. Lloyd Abbot, President Mobile County Farm Bureau. 


The Satsuma orange from Japan 
was introduced into the United States 
through Florida and New Orleans 
about 1869, there being one or two 
conflicting accounts as to exactly 
when or by whom it was first brought 
in. 

This wonderful “kid glove orange” 
is one of the mandarin oranges which 
originated in China, but it fell to the 
progressive Japanese to develop it up- 
on a commercial scale, and it was 
from Japan that it was brought to 
this country. 

The first plantings in Alabama were 
in 1898, but these were only a few 
trees the first real commercial or- 
chard not being put out until 1904. 
The pioneers were Mr. White of Bat- 


tles, in Baldwin County, and Mr. A. B. 
Gaston of Dawes, and Mr. A. H. Davis 
of Irvington, in Mobile county. With 
the success attained by these three 
bold, far-seeing men, the Satsuma in- 
dustry has grown by leaps and bounds. 
The public quickly saw the remark- 
able results obtained by these pio- 
neers, both in tonnage and returns, 
and others began to plant Satsuma 
trees. In a few years the planting 
fever had grown to a boom, and hun- 
dreds rushed madly into the Satsuma 
game with as wild a rush as any of 
the men who went to California in ’49, 
and with just as little thought of any- 
thing but the wonderful golden har- 
vest they had pictured in their mind’s 


eye. Many of these men and women 
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and a nine-year-old Satsuma tree in his 





borne by this tree. 


(for there were women too) were of 
course ‘utterly unfitted to handle a 
Satsuma orchard successfully, and 
were therefore doomed to failure from 
the start. 

Right here also appeared the type 
of real estate operators who always 
ride any real good proposition, and 
with the examples of the few won- 
derful successes to show, they told 
their .prospects that all they had to 
do was to plant out Satsuma trees 
of their own and wish them luck and 
they would reap the same golden har- 
vest. Many bought land, and simply 
planted the trees and wished them 
luck, and the trees had luck, but it 
was bad luck. 

There were three big difficulties 


grove at Spring Hill, Ala. . Note the heavy crop of fruit 

















handed to the ones who bought from 


this type of real estate man. They 
started with no conception of, first, 
the length of time, second, the enor- 
mous amount of work, and third, the 
large cost, of developing a Satsuma 
orchard. It can be said for all the 
real estate men, however, even the 
unscrupulous ones, that few of them 
knew themselves what it took to de- 
velop a Satsuma orchard. Of course 
some of them did not care. They had 
a few examples of men making really 
enormous amounts of money per acre 
from Satsumas, and if a prospect was 
inclined to believe that he could du- 
plicate the performance with little or 
no expenditure of time, effort or 
money, why should the real estate 
man worry? 


Then on top of the disappointments 


resulting from this situation came the 
hard freeze of the winter of 1916-17, 
and the Satsuma orchards were se- 
verely jolted, especially the young 
tender trees, and those which had not 
been properly cared for, or which 
were planted in unfavorable locations. 
Many growers had already begun to 
realize that Satsuma orchards were 
no “rub the Alladin lamp” proposition 
as they had thought and were already 
becoming discouraged over the time, 
work and expense necessary to make 
a big bearing tree out of these slow 
growing dwarf citrus trees, and this 
cold was just one more thing they had 
not bargained for, and they threw up 
the sponge. It can be said for many 
of them, though, that they had no al- 
ternative. They had been given to 
believe that it was a quick job and 
had divided their capital to last just 
so long, and when that time expired, 
and no commercial crop of fruit had 
yet appeared, there was only one an- 


swer—pick up and start to work at. 


something else. 


The industry was now on a firm 
foundation. The growers who had 
weathered the storm were growers 
that had the determination to go 
through with the job. Furthermore, 
they had benefitted by their experi- 
ences, and they now knew in a large 
measure just what it took to accom- 
plish the task at hand, and how bet- 
ter to meet the jolts they had en- 
countered in the past, should they 
occur again, which was very probable. 

With the growers in this frame of 
mind, it was a very natural result that 
a nice tonnage of Satsuma oranges 
should begin to develop, and develop 
rapidly. 

This brought on more talk. Now 
that the tonnage had arrivei how 
was the grower to get the proper pro 
portion of the price the consumer 
paid? Efforts were made in a num- 
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ber of directions. Some met with a 
fair measure of success, some with 
utter failure. 

To revert back just a little. In 1915 
there had been formed a co-operative 
organization called “The Gulf Coast 
Produce Exchange.” This organiza- 
tion was thoroughly democratic and 
non-profit, and its growth had been 
steady from the start. Its members 
had received a better average price 
for every crop of perishables shipped 
than growers using any other chan- 
nel of distribution and sale. Howev- 
er, it did not handle Satsumas. Ma- 
ny of its members grew Satsumas in 
addition to other perishables. They 
had been shipping their new and small 
tonnage of Satsumas through other 
channels. In the fall of 1921 these 
growers appealed to the board of ¢i- 
rectors:of the Exchange and stated 
that they were highly pleased with 
the returns they had received through 
the Gulf Coast Produce Exchange, and 


* with the cost of getting these returns. 


That they had never been satisfied 
with the returns from their Satsumas, 
or the cost of getting them, and they 
felt that they not only had the right 
to ask.the Exchange to handle Sat- 
sumas,* but that since the growers 
owned the Exchange, they really had 
the right to demand it. Although it 
(was too late to make much prepara- 
tion for handling the 1921 crop, the 
\Exchange agreed to do so, and in 1921 
handled 24 cars, which was only about 
one-tenth of the total movement. The 
superior returns it obtained for its 
Satsuma shippers resulted in a veri- 
table landslide of Satsuma growers 
from all directions to the Exchange. 
{In 1922, with ample time to prepare 
in advance for the handling of the 
tonnage, the Exchange increased its 
packing houses from two to nine 
houses and its tonnage from 24 to 
104 cars. It would have had much 
more, but many growers were obli- 
gated to ship another year through 
other channels. These growers will 
be in the Exchange the coming year. 

The still greater comparative re- 
sults the Exchange has achieved dur- 
ing the season just past, operating in 
a field of seven fair sized distribu- 
tors, assures the Satsuma growers of 
the Gulf Coast country of a splendidly 
effective cooperative selling organi- 
zation, and they are rapidly taking ad- 
vantage of its presence. The Mobile 
County Farm Bureau has already se- 
lected the Gulf Coast Produce Ex- 
change as its. selling organization, 
and the individual or independent 
growers are rapidly fallng in line. The 


104 cars the Exchange handled this 
season represents about one-fifth of 
the total movement, and from all pres- 
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ent indications, out of a probable crop 
of about 1,000 cars the fall of 1923, 
the Exchange should handle well over 
half the tonnage. 

The day after the last car of Sat- 
sumas rolled, in the season just 
passed, the Gulf Coast Produce Ex- 
change had checks in the mail cover- 
ing the regular initial payment for 
this season on the Satsumas in this 
last car, which initial payment was 
31.00 per box on Fancy and Extra 
Choice grades, 75 cents on- Choice, 
and 50 cents per box on Goldens. As 
our standard “box” is only six inches 
high, and is what is known in Florida 
as a “half strap,” this will be recog- 
nized as a very substantial first pay- 
ment. 

The Gulf Coast Produce Exchange 
is exceptionally well equipped to han- 
dle the growers’ requirements for an 
organization that can effectively sell 
the perishable crops this section pro- 
duces, and buy for the grower the 
supplies which go into the making of 
these crops. As an example of its 
buying ability, its members in 1922 
bought their 8-4-6 fertilizer at prices 
ranging from $24.00 to $30.00 a ton. 
A much greater number are this year 
preparing to take advantage of this 
opportunity to get their fertilizer at 
a big saving in price. 

The overhead of the Gulf Coast 
Produce Exchange is unusually low, 
due to its having a succession of per- 
ishable crops right on through the 
year, thus enabling it to maintain a 
year-round Central Office, and an ef- 
fective office force, which is steadily 
employed. The crops and the months 
in which they move which make this 
possible are as follows: 

January-June, cabbages. 

April-June, cucumbers. 

May-June, beans. “i 

May-June, early Irish potatoes. 

May-July, peaches. 

June-July, watermelons. 

July-August, Early White ;Triumph 
sweet potatoes. 

July-September, Chinese sand pears. 

October-December, Satsuma _ or- 
anges. 

It is readily seen by the above that 
by the time October rolls around, and 
Satsuma oranges are ready to move, 
that the operating forces of the Ex- 
change have cleaned up all the other 
perishables and are in fine trim to 
handle the Satsuma crop to the best 
possible advantage. 

This problem of marketing is prob- 
ably the most important problem the 
grower has to solve, and too often the 
grower goes enthusiastically in to an 
organization of one kind or another 
largely because of sentiment. Senti- 


Continued on page 34. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Citrus Abroad and Overseas 


Mr. Hobson’s report on conditions 
of shipment and marketing, in the 
South African Fruit Grower, May, 
1922, Volume IX, pages 141-149: 





During my visit to England it was 
quite a common occurrence to see 
such sights as export cases in cold 
chamber and ventilated hold stowed 
on bottoms with bulge up, and on 
bulge with bottoms up, cases roughly 
handled, and on one occasion actually 
being trampled upon by half a dozen 
stevedores. Whole marks arrived in 
a visibly wasty condition and broke 
down completely within four to six 
days after arrival at Covent Garden. 
Other marks on the same boat ar- 
rived in almost perfect condition and 
held up well and sufficiently long to 
suit all requirements of the trade. 
Some marks contained in the same 
case fruit of good quality and fruit 
that was rubbish, fruit badly thrip 
and hail-marked and fruit infested 
with scale. Fruit reached the over- 
seas markets backward, pale and sour. 
Some marks from the Eastern Prov- 
ince arrived at Southampton packed 
just any way, with the lid nailed on 
to the centre piece. They looked 
more like broken-down pineapple 
crates than packs of citrus fruits, and 
in the case of one mark contained 
fruit that looked quite green and cer- 
tainly was too sour to eat. On the 
overseas markets it was the exception 
and not the rule to find a mark that 
did not show some waste and much 
neglect in regard to sizing and to 
grading for quality. 

The following are some of the points 
noted: 

1. The utter disregard by many 
growers to the most essential 
of all factors, “care in hand- 
ling.” 

2. The alarming quantity of fruits, 
of a quality that can only be 
described as “rubbish,” reach- 
ing the overseas markets. 

3. Slow sales due to rapid deteriora- 
tion caused by mold. 

4. Decidedly unsatisfactory position 
from the point of view of the 
grower, the Government and the 
Union Castle Company, in re- 
gard to suitable, sufficient and 
regular shipping accommoda- 
tion at sound rates for export 
fruit. 

5. The unsatisfactory position in re- 
gard to correct stowing of ex- 
port cases on train and boat. 

6. The absence of organization on 
behalf of the growers, for the 


purpose of combatting all fac- 
tors leading to waste, and more 
serious still, for the purpose of 
building up their industry along 
sound lines. 
CARE IN HANDLING 
The great number of oranges seen 
in London almost daily that have been 
cut and packed with long stems is 
proof positive that many growers are 
not fully alive to the amount of me- 
chanical injury caused by even one 
fruit with a long stem in the picking 
bag, the lug box, the sizer, and in the 
finished case. The fact that the very 
slightest abrasion to the skin of an 
orange at once renders it an easy prey 
to attack by the citrus exporters’ 
greatest enemy—‘“mould”—is one so 
old, well established and universally 
accepted, that it seems hardly cred- 
ibe that a warning in regard to care 
in handling should, at this stage, be 
necessary, but since such sights as— 

(1) fruit intended for export piled 
up in large heaps on the ground 
and left absolutely exposed to 
the elements for several days; 

(2) fruit pulled from the tree; 

(3) fruit cut with long stems; 

(4) lug boxes and export cases 
bristling with splinters; 

(5) native pickers with any kind 
of clippers, no gloves and with 
no efficient supervision; 

(6) faulty sizers carelessly worked; 


(7) lug boxes’ containing fruit 
banged about on to springless 
vehicles; 


(8) faulty packs and no efficient 
supervision in packing-house; 
(9) packed cases handled like foot- 


balls, and stacked “bottoms 
up,” “bulge up,” and trampled 
upon; 


are so very frequently seen, a further 
word of warning becomes an absolute 
necessity. Examination of citrus packs 
on arrival at Southampton and on the 
London markets invariably showed 
that, apart from experimental consign- 
ments, certain commercially packed 
marks consistently arrived in splen- 
did condition as against other marks 
from the same district containing sim- 
ilar varieties of fruit, carried on the 
same boat and in one chamber and 
stowed in a similar manner, invariably 
arriving in a wasty condition varying 
from 2 per cent. to 25 per cent. waste 
to complete collapse. Having this in 
mind and making due allowance for 
such factors as defective orchard man- 
agement in regard to conditions, and 
reasonable delay in transit, it is ob- 
vious that if growers will give serious 


attention to all factors having a bear- 
ing upon the elimination of mechan- 
ical injury, in addition to bearing in 
mind that fruit for.export should be 
handled as carefully as eggs, wastage 
due to mould would be reduced almost 
entirely. 

Fruit in good, bad and indifferent 
condition, and fruit that was often 
absolute rubbish, being frequently 
found all in one case. Figs. 31 and 32 
show speciments of fruit that could be 
found by anyone caring to take a look 
around fruit markets. 

Scale-infected, hail-marked, badly 
thrip-marked, off-color and otherwise 
badly blemished fruits were seen dai- 
ly in quantities out of all proportion 
to what would be expected of marks 
that had received even reasonable 
care in grading. Badly blemished 
fruits found in many cases examined 
varied from 5 per cent to 80 per cent. 

A carelessly graded, badly sized 
and packed, unattractive, but other- 
wise sound case of 200 navels proved 
on inspection to contain only 90 fruits 
that could be described as desirable 
for export; the remainder ‘were all 
badly hail-marked, coarse, and almost 
devoid of juice. Three of the fruits 
in this case were “freaks.” Such gross 
disregard to correct grading, in addi- 
tion to large early arrivals of very 
backward, pale, and sour seedlings, 
rapid deterioration of wasty marks, 
and unattractive packs are all factors 
tending to slow sales, low prices, and, 
most serious of all, to the discredit 
of the South African product. 

* * * 

The salesman of a large and well- 
known firm in the city drew my atten- 
tion toa case of an old and well- 
established mark that had, by care 
{in packing and grading, established 
for itself a steady and sound demand 
from several large sources, but which 
had during this season lost the whole 
of its regular customers because of 
sending over under the old mark fruit 
that had obviously been packed re- 
gardless of quality. 

* * * 

A case was noted where 176 and 200 
seedling packs contained in all but 
the top and second layers fruit of a 
very poor quality and color. The top 
layers in each consisted of almost per- 
fect specimens. This practice might 
be called by even kindly disposed 
dealers “topping.” Cases of this na- 
ture discourage the agent, disgust 
the dealers, and lead directly to slow 
sales. 

Still another factor tending to slow 


























sales is that of “small counts” con- 
taining large, light, and almost juice- 
less fruits. Agents experience much 
difficuty in placing counts of 80’s, 
96‘s and 112’s containing fruit that is 
not of the very best quality. 

During the last winter season (No- 
vember to April, running to 15th May) 
Spanish growers disposed of 4,500,000 
cases of citrus fruits at sound values 
on the English markets, and in the 
opinion of many large firms quick 
sales are readily found for twice these 
quantities. In addition to these quan- 
tities from Spain, large arrivals from 
California and smaller quantities from 


Jamaica, Italy and other countries 
must be considered. 
* * * 


VENTILATED HOLD SHIPMENTS 


Whilst it is recognized that citrus 
fruits shipped in cold chamber will 
carry with less risk and open up more 
firm and attractive than the same fruit 
carried in ventilated hold, the results 
of experiments carried on over two 
seasons by the Division of Botany, 
have shown that with “care in hand- 
ling,” citrus fruits carried in venti- 
lated hold reach the overseas markets 
in a sufficiently sound, firm and at- 
tractive condition to meet all the re- 
quirements of the trade and will hold 
up twelve to sixteen days without any 
serious depreciation in value due to 
wilting and waste. 


* * * 
EXPERIMENTAL PACKS 


The outstanding features in regard 
to all the experimental packs that had 
reached the oversea markets up to 
July 25th were: 

(1) With proper care in handling 
citrus fruits shipped, even un- 
der such adverse conditions, ar- 
rived at their destination in a 
sound and sufficiently firm con- 
dition to meet all requirements 
of the trade, and held up for 
fourteen to sixteen days with- 
out any serious fall in value due 
to depreciation. 

(2) Wilting in packs from ventilat- 
ed hold and boat deck, thirty 
days after arrival, was appar- 
ently 25 per cent more severe 
than in cases from cool cham- 
ber. 

(3) With care in handling citrus 
fruits shipped in cool chamber 
arrived in perfect condition, and 
if stowed in cool and well ven- 
tilated stores remained sound 
and sufficiently firm and bright 
for twenty days. 

(4) Cases from ventilated hold and 
boat deck generally realized 
from 2’s to 3’s per case less 
than those from cool chamber. 
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Green Spotting of Citrus 


noes ee 
By O. F. Berger and E. F. DeBusk. 


Green or brownish-green spots ap- 


pearing on pre-colored citrus fruit is 


due to the rough handling the fruit 
receives in being picked and packed. 

A peculiar spotting of oranges sent 
in to the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion this fall (1922) is characterized 
by a slight sinking of the tissues be- 
tween the oil glands. These spots are 
usually green in color and circular in 
outline. Oil liberated from the oil 
cells by any cause whatever produces 
this spotting. 

Occurrence and Losses. 

The greatest trouble occurs on 
young oranges which have been put 
through the coloring process. The 
young fruit is very tender, and rainy 
weather seems to aid spotting. 

While the fruit is young and tender 
it is easily bruised in being picked 
and hauled to the packing house. 
When the fruit is bruised the oil cells 
are ruptured and the oil escapes and 
spreads over the surface of the fruit. 
The amount of oil liberated depends 
upon the area of the injured rind. Af- 
ter the-oil has escaped and spread, it 
injures the surface so that when the 
fruit is put through the coloring pro- 
cess the injured spot either remains 
green or turns to a brownish green. 

Experiments. 

This complaint had become so gen- 
eral over the state that it became nec- 
essary to determine the cause of this 
injury. 

Two lots of fruit were used in ex- 
periments for this purpose. The first 
lot was commercially and the second 
lot carefully picked. Twelve individ- 
ual fruits from each lot were treated 
in the following manner: 

Experiment 1. Twenty-four fruits 
were bruised with the blunt end of a 
lead pencil so as to break the oil 
sacks. 

Experiment 2: Some of the green 
oranges were peeled and the oil 
squeezed out of the peel and dropped 
onto 24 oranges. 

Experiment 3: Oil of lemon was 
bought at the drug store and dropped 
onto 24 oranges. ; 

Experiment 4: Twenty-four oranges 
were used as a check. They were not 
treated in any manner. 

All the oranges were placed in the 
coloring room of a commercial pack- 
ing house, with a car load of fruit 
which was being colored. They were 
left in the room for 36 hours. At the 
end of this period they were taken 
out and examined. 


It was found that in Experiment 1, 
where the fruit was bruised, the area 
so injured did not turn yellow, but 
was of brownish-green color. “In Ex- 
periment 2, where oil was squeezed 
out of a green rind and placed on the 
fruit, the area so treated remained 
green. In Experiment 3, where the 
oil of lemon was dropped on the or- 
anges, the treated area was of a 
brownish-green color. Those used for 
a check—Experiment 4—were not 
spotted but were uniformly colored. 

Some of the oranges from the com- 
mercial picking had a few spots other 
than where they were treated. The 
carefully picked and handled oranges 
—when untreated—had no spots. 

The above experiments, therefore, 
show that it is the liberated oil which 
causes this peculiar spotting. 

Decay. 

There has been considerable com- 
plaint that the oranges with these 
spots decayed on the way to market. 
It has been shown, time and time 
again, that an injured orange is po- 
tentially a decayed orange. Any in- 
jury, such as clipper cuts and bruises, 
breaks the rind and makes an open- 
ing for the blue mold fungus. 

This fungus cannot penetrate an 
unbroken rind. 

An orange picked in fall is tender 
and its rind is easily injured; hence, 
much decay may be expected at this 
season. 

Do not pick fruit while it is raining 
or when the fruit is wet, for this 
seems to make the green spotting 
worse. 

Handle the fruit with care. Bruis- 
ing breaks the oil cells, and the lib- 
erated oil causes the spots when the 
fruit is pre-colored. A bruised orange 
is in great danger of becoming infect- 
ed with decay fungi, especially the 
blue mold. 

EASY TO SCATTER BEE DISEASE 

“Burn’ out or thoroughly wash with 
scalding water all emptied honey con- 
tainers,” is the advice to housewives 
by Wilmon Newell, plant commission- 
er of the State Plant Board of Florida. 

“In this way,” Dr. Newell Says) 
“she can do her part to safeguard the 
bee-keeping industry of the state. 
This she does by aiding and protect- 
ing her neighbors who keep bees, by 
increasing the available supply of 
sweets, and by contributing ult’ mate- 
ly to the lowering of the price of 
honey.” 
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What One Avocado Grower 
Has Learned 


In selecting varieties for commer- 
cial orchards, the tree is more import- 
ant than the fruit. Its strength, vigor, 
rapidity of growth, and resistance to 
heat and cold should be considered 
before the quality of the fruit it 
bears. Why? Because if you have a 
strong tree and do not like the fruit 
you may change it to any desired va- 
riety in two years by top-working, 
whereas, if you have selected a sickly 
variety because it bears the kind of 
fruit you want, you have only disap- 
pointment ahead of you. Happily, 
there is no longer any necessity for 
taking chances, as we now have stur- 
dy varieties producing also very fine 
fruit. One of the best examples of 
this combination of good points is 
the Fuerte, a wonderfully strong tree, 
and fruit of superfine quality. You 
can make no mistake in planting the 
Fuerte. 


Plant strong trees, and if you are 
planting to make money, not too many 
kinds. There are, I believe, one hun- 
dred and thirty or more named vari- 
eties. Some of our friends, not know- 
ing for certain which variety to select, 
have “played safe” and planted them 
all. 
horticultural museum, and has no 
commercial value. Not much safety 
about that. We must make decisions. 
Playing too safe is the unsafest way 
of all policies. Consumers will evén- 
tually buy largely by brand, dealers 
the same way, demanding also uni- 
formity of pack. Odds and ends will 
be hard to sell. One variety in an 
orchard is best, but if you must have 
two, start one in an orchard form first, 
then interset the other in the middle 
of the squares. If you live long 
enough to see them crowd, take out 
the poorer one, which you may do, 
and still leave the other in perfect or- 
chard form. wan* 


Some plant several varieties so as 
to have fruit the year round. Why 
does an orchardist want fruit the year 
round? If he can get the same amount 
of money for his crop and get through 
harvesting it in a month or two, I 
should think he would want to do so 
and take a vacation; take the folks to 
the beach!. We don’t want to work 
all the time. The tendency of the 
times in industry is toward more and 
more rest. The owner of a grove gets 


no extra pay for overtime. A single 


That is not an orchard; it is a. 


By Wm. A. Spinks, Duarte, Cal. 


variety in a grove brings less care 
and more profit. “Put all of your eggs 
in one basket,” said Andrew Carnegie, 
“and then watch the basket.” No one 
was more competent than he to formu- 
late a business policy or watch the 
basket. 

Judging variety by the fruit alone 
without regard to the tree has been 


the cause of more loss and disappoint- 
ment than any other thing in this bus- 
iness. Many of you, for example, re- 
member the Murieta varieties—the 
green and purple—the latter now be- 
ing called Colorado. Ten years ago 
they were propagated and planted by 
the hundred, and I doubt that one of 
the trees is living today, except some 
that were top-worked. The parent 
trees were healthy enough, although 
growing under rather adverse condi- 
tions, and up to the present day we 
have no better fruits than the Muri- 
eta and Colorado. For some unknown 
reason they could not be made to 
grow and keep growing by any means 
known to the horticultural science. 
The buds started all right in many 
cases, but after a year or two at most 
of miserable existence, finally died, 
having survived just long enough to 
fool both nurseryman and orchardist. 

And here is the point I am trying 
to make clear—many varieties have 
this tendency in greater or lesser de- 
gree, while some others have it not 
at all; hence when a new fruit has 
been discovered equal or superior to 
those we already have, it does not fol- 
low necessarily that we have a valu- 
able new variety; it has still to be 
tested as a tree by budding. The tree 
it grows on may look strong and 
healthy, but that proves nothing at 
all. All seedling trees grow strong 
and healthy, with favorable conditions, 
so far as I know, but a bud taken from 
a strong tree and transplanted to an- 
other tree may make a droopy, sickly 
growth, or may not grow at all. We 
do not know why. There seems to 
be a lack of affinity between many of 
the vareities. An interesting theory is 
that root system and bud are not 
matched as to rapidity of growth, it 
being a known fact that some varieties 
grow ‘more rapidly than others. Some 
have thought that hick-skins should be 
have thought the thick-skins should be 
skins on thin-skin roots, the idea being 
that the two families are too distant- 


ly related to get along well together. 
At present thin-skin root stock is used 
almost exclusively by nurserymen be- 
cause of its hardiness, whereas the 
buds are nearly all taken from the 
large fruiting, thick-skin varieties. 


I doubt that either of these theories 
correcly and completely explains the 
phenomenon of poor bud growth, but 
each furnishes an interesting working 
hypothesis for the experimenter. 

We have noted a most interesting 
thing in our own top-worked orchard 
of some two hundred ten-year-old 
trees, formerly Harmans, which were 
budded three years ago to a strong 
growing variety and nearly all of 
which now have very satisfactory new 
tops. About ten of these trees were 
first budded to the Murieta variety, 
and half of that number now have 
rather poor tops of that kind. In the 
others we believed the buds to be all 
dead, so worked the trees over again, 
this time to the strong growing kind 
of which the main orchard is com- 
posed. It happened that in each of 
three or four of these trees a single 
Murieta bud was still living; and, 
strange to say, these braced up and 
came right along with the rest of the 
top. They seemed to need the help 
of the strong growing variety to pull 
them along and are today the only 
satisfactory Murieta buds we have on 
the place. I should have expected it 
to work exactly the opposite way— 
that is to say, I should have expected 
the strong buds to crowd the weak 
ones out, all of which proves to be a 
fact that which I have long suspected, 
to-wit: my judgment in such matters 
is not infallible. 


I am convinced that much of the 
limber, droopy growth noted in many 
varieties is due to root cutting when 
the young trees are balled and moved. 
I have an orchard of some two hun- 
dred Lindas which were moved into 
place three years ago, and some fifty 
others of the same age which were 
not moved but left to grow where they 
were originally budded.. The ones 
not moved have made satisfactory 
growth, standing upright and strong, 
while the ones moved into the orchard 
were very unsatisfactory, notwith- 
standing we took very large balls of 
dirt with each of them. After the big 
wind of last November they were all 


Coptinued on Page 31 
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Prepare NOW to Control Lemon Scab 


SCHNARR’S BORDOL MULSION 


The First Combined Citrus Insecticide and Fungicide For 
Scab, Melanose, White Fly and Scale. 


We are pleased to advise old users as well as prospective customers that deliveries of 
BORDOL MULSION can now be made without undue delay. For quickest service, 
place orders with either Orlando, Winter Haven or Larkins—whichever is the closest 
shipping or delivery point. 


SCHNARR’S LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 


We are better prepared than ever to make quick deliveries of Lime Sulphur Solution 


in any quantity. Shipments made in both wood barrels and steel drums. We will ap- 
preciate your orders. 


SCHNARR-NIAGARA DUSTING MATERIALS 


Standard, Uniform Fineness—Highest Quality. 


Schnarr-Niagara Dusting Materials were first to be tested in Florida and have shown 
universally satisfactory results. 


Schnarr-Niagara Dusts are MANUFACTURED in FLORIDA and with prices con- 
sistent with the quality we offer. 


Unequalled Service With Well Distributed Stocks 


Assuring quick deliveries at all times and at principal distributing points. 


NIAGARA ALL-ALUMINUM GROVE AND CROP DUSTERS 


Easy Accessibility, Sturdiness, Lightness and Simplicity, More Thorough Dusting, 
Saving and Satisfaction 


Our stock for immediate deliveries include: 


Alf-Aluminum F-23 Grove Duster with 5 H. P. Collis Motor, etc., F. W. and Jr. Models 
with 2 and 14 H. P- Novo Engine, etc., Combination Grove and Crop Dusters of above 
combinations with cart tread 42 to 54 inches and 60 to 72 inches with either six 
or eight nozzles and straight or special arch axle, and also 


The All-Aluminum Crop Duster, Traction Driven, (100 in State) 


We are making every effort to have our representatives demonstrate the superiority of 
NIAGARA dusters in the principal citrus and vegetable sections, but in event we 
should be late in making a personal demonstration, information and special prices 
will be quoted upon receipt of inquiries. 


Send for free copy of Complete Price List with descriptive catalogue and spray sched- 
ule, advising acreage and crops grown. 


Visit our exhibit at the South Florida Fair, where Niagara Dusters and 
Schnarr’s Power Sprayer will be demonstrated- 


J. SCHNARR & COMPANY 


Established 1905 


Specialists in Sprays, Sprayers and Spraying 


Nineteen 


Winter Haven ORLANDO, FLORIDA Larkins 
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What Advertising Has Done 


California made the greatest propor- 
tionate gain in population of any state 
in the union in the decade between 
1910 and 1920, and she did it by lib- 
eral advertising of the resources of 
the state, particularly directing atten- 
tion to her valuable products, chief 
among which is the bunch grapes, in- 
cluding table grapes, raisin grapes and 
wine grapes. California is the best 
advertised state in the U. S., and the 
people of that commonwealth spend 
more money for advertising annually 
per capita than those of any other 
state. ; 

This advertising expenditure will 
amount to more than $5,000,000 in 
1923, and more than half this sum will 
be expended in advertising the grape 
growing industry, great emphasis be- 
ing placed upon growing raisin grapes. 
In 1914 the sum of $120,000 was ex- 
pended in advertising raisins. That 
year raisin growers were desperate. 
The prices paid for raisins made the 
industry unprofitable, and the demand 
for their products was much smaller 
than the supply. The next year they 
doubled their advertsiing for raisins, 
and the results were so good that each 
year larger sums were expended. In 
1920 the sum of $1,250,000 was ex- 
pended in advertising raisins, and 
during the present year, 1922, the sum 
of $2,520,000 was expended for that 
purpose. Table grapes, figs, oranges 
ete. have been widely advertised. The 
cities of San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Oakland and San Diego will expend 
in 1923 more than $1,000,000 in adver- 
tising California, directing particular 
attention to grape growing, raisin 
production, oranges, figs, etc., and 
other cities and counties will expend 
big amounts for this purpose. 

The first advertising popularized 
raisin bread. Then came publication 
of recipes for pies, cakes, puddings, 
and salads, continued stress being put 
upon the value of the raisin as food. 
During the war, food experts, called 
upon to uphold the contention that 
wheat was the most nutritious of all 
vegetable foods, and should be more 
universally grown, proved that the 
food properties of the raisin are great- 
er than those of wheat. Pound for 
pound, raisins were shown to be rich- 
er in food value than beef. This is 
true also of table grapes. 

The results of advertising were 


for Grapes 


By E. L. Zimmerman, Tampa. 


quickly apparent in rapidly increased 
sales of raisins. Last year 34,452 ad- 
ditional acres were planted to raisin 
grapes jn California, and more than 
25,000 acres were planted to table 
grapes. California is said to have 
reaped a profit of about $500,000,000 
last year from the products of her soil, 
the biggest single item being from her 
vineyards. 

Florida has every advantage over 
California in the growing and mar- 
keting of table grapes and other 
grapes. The best qualities of bunch 
grapes have been grown in this state 
for ten seasons, and each year the 
acreage has increased materially as 
a result of the profits from grapes 
produced. Florida grown grapes ripen 
from three to six weeks earlier than 
California grapes. Raisin grapes can 
be grown profitably here, but the 
prices for table grapes are so high 
that it does not pay to cure grapes 
for raisins. The big markets of east- 
ern and central U. S. are closer to 
Florida, and transportation facilities 
are superior. Florida grapes have no 
competition, and bring the highest 
prices. The Florida acreage of bunch 
grapes has increased rapidly year af- 
ter year, and this season will see more 
and bigger acreages planted in the 
state than any previous year. Fruit 
growers of Florida should be receiv- 
ing millions of dollars for grape grow- 
ing, and they will within a few years, 
if a proper campaign is carried on, 
such as California has in operation. 
There is no better fruit investment in 
the South than growing bunch grapes 
in Florida, which has the right soil, 
the best climate, and the finest grapes 
are adapted to growing conditions in 
this state. 


PRUNE FOR CITRUS DISEASES 
WHEN WOOD IS DORMANT. 





Spraying With Bordeaux Mixture 
Should Follow Pruning 10 to 20 
Days After Blossoms Have 
Dropped. 





“Just about the worst diseases of 
citrus fruit can be controlled if the 
corect procedure is followed. These 
diseases are melanose and stem-end 
rot. The procedure calls for pruning 
in winter, before the spring flush of 
growth; and spraying with a 3-3-50 


Bordeaux mixture (plus oil) from ten 
to twenty days after the blossoms 
have dropped.” 

That is, in brief, what O. F. Bur- 
ger, plant pathologist of the Florida 
Experiment Station, has to say about 
HOW to control these very important 
diseases of citrus fruit. 

Winter is the dormant season, or 
the most nearly dormant season in 
the citrus grove, and those months 
are the time when pruning should be 
done. Pruning in spring after the 
sap has started rising to the limbs 
and leaves—after young growth has 
started—should never be _ practiced, 
advises this disease specialist. 

After this first measure has been 
taken, put away the pruning knives 
and saws and wait for the time when 
the second measure is in order. This 
measure is spraying with a 3-3-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture which has been mixed 
with an equal amount of a spraying 
oil. This spraying should be done 
TEN TO TWENTY DAYS AFTER 
THE BLOSSOMS DROP, no sooner, 
no later. And ONE application is suf- 
ficient, unless there is a very heavy 
bloom in June. In this case, spray 
then TEN TO TWENTY DAYS AF- 
TER THE BLOSSOMS DROP. That 
would mean that under no circum- 
stances are more than two spraying 
applications necessary in a _ year’s 
time. And _ spraying for melanose 
SHOULD NEVER BE DONE when 
the trees are dormant, or in winter. 

In pruning, Dr. Burger advises that 
pruning implements be disinfected be- 
fore and after commencing work, and 
at intervals during the day. He says 
cut out ALL dead or withered wood, 
that such wood is the hotbed of the 
spores of melanose and other diseases. 


WILL PLANT GRAPE 
VINEYARD AT BARTOW 





The Southern Adapted Nurseries 
Co. will began planting near Bartow 
within a few days fifty acres of adapt- 
ed bunch grapes on their large plat 
of first class hammock soil between 
that city and Lakeland. The land 
for this planting was plowed several 
weeks ago and has been thoroughly 
cultivated several times preparatory 
to planting. The marking of the 
ground for the rows of plants has al- 
ready begun. 
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BROGDEX 


METHOD 


‘Fruit to the consumer in as perfect 






wl condition as when it leaves the tree.” 
PROOF! 
Which would be your preference if you were buying these 
from a stand? 
| 
| 
~ 
The grower, by the use of the Brogdex method on his fruit, is assured of a minimum 
of loss though shrinking and a maximum price on account of the appearance of his 
fruit on the market. 
The packer and shipper has the guess-work eliminated from his pack. He knows his 
fruit will arrive on the market with a full pack and will please the buyer in appearance 
' and weight and he is saved the expense of pre-cooling. 


The jobber does not need cold storage for his Brogdexed fruit. He need not dispose 
of the fruit during a depressed market and he can command the market with Brog- 
dexed fruit in comparison with un-Brogdexed fruit. 


The consumer is always interested in getting attractive and finely-flavored fruit. It 
will also enable him to buy by the box where heretofore he could only buy by the half 
dozen. 


For information regarding equipment, list of packers, etc., address 


BROCGDEX COMPANY 


Winter Haven, Florida. Palms, California 








~ SUES See oo 


a 
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Marketing Hastings Potatoes 
Through Citrus Exchange 


The Hastings Potato Growers As- 
sociation, the leading factor in the 
production and marketing of the fa- 
mous Hastings potato belt, has affil- 
iated with the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, which will open offices at 
Hastings for the handling of this 
business through its extensive sales 
organization with offices at strategic 
points throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The tonnage shipped by the Has- 
tings association under average crop 
conditions is of such size that many 
marketin organizations in Florida 
were attracted by the proposition, 
some organizations having had repre- 
sentatives in the territory for months. 
The directors of the Hastings associ- 
ation found, after a thorough investi- 
gation, that the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change had more to offer in the way 
of salaried representatives, finance 
and collection departments, traffic 
and claim service, and other essentials 
than any other organization. 

General Sales Manager George A. 
Scott, and Business Manager C. E. 
Stewart, Jr., of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, express themselves as being 
much pleased with this latest affilia- 
tion, indicating as it does a more gen- 
eral and thorough understanding 
throughout the state of the benefits 
offered growers through association 
with the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
the only real grower-controlled mar- 
keting organization in Florida. Mar- 
keting of the product of the Hastings 
association will be operated under a 
pooling system different in some ways 
from the pooling of other products, a 
system having been evolved which 
will be particularly adapted to the 
potato industry at Hastings. 

In opening offices at Hastings, the 
Florida Citrus Exchange will handle 
no business from that point except 
that of the Hastings association. Ar- 
rangements have been completed with 
the telegraph companies for private 
wires so that service ‘will be facilitat- 
ed, and knowledge of sales and hand- 
ling kept strictly private. 

An association has been operating 
at Hastings for the last four or five 
years in a small way, and the Florida 
Citrus Exchange has always done the 
marketing for it. There has never 
been any fault found with the prices 
received, in fact records of sales of 
this association show that their av- 
erage price has always been the high- 


est received by any organization op- 
erating in Hastings. Prominent grow- 
ers in Hastings realized the benefits of 
a co-operative association, but felt 
that the old association did not fully 
meet the requirements. Last spring 


‘at the close of the potato season they 


thoroughly canvassed the _ situation 
and formed a new association to more 
fully meet the needs of the growers. 

This movement was carried along 
for some time by the efforts of the 
growers, but they soon found that 
they needed a manager thoroughly fa- 
miliar, not only with cooperative or- 
ganization, but also with production 
problems. H. L. Robinson, who had 
formerly been connected with the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, was then giv- 
en the management of the Hastings 
association. Under the energetic and 
efficient management of Mr. Robinson 
the association has made marked pro- 
gress. 

An outstanding accomplishment of 
this association was the arrangement 
for credit with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of approximately $300,000, in 
advances to the growers for the pur- 
chase of seed, fertilizer and barrels, 
before the crop was even planted. 
To W. H. Nobles, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of St. Augustine, 
the credit for this is largely due. Mr. 
Nobles made several trips to Atlanta 
to ascertain at first hand the require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
so that the paper of the association 
could be handled as agricultural paper 
under Federal’ Reserve rulings. The 
willingness of the members to pool 
proceeds for the protection of this 
loan evidenced such determination to 
cooperate that they found ready sup- 
port from the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Mr. Robinson, manager of the Has- 
tings Potato Growers Association, 
said: “Since my first contact with the 
Hastings potato deal I have seen the 
wonderful possibilities of it, if proper- 
ly organized along real cooperative 
lines. I believe that in less than five 
years you will see the success of the 
Fresno (Cal.) grape growers repeated 
in Hastings. With the progress we 
have made in the first six months as 
a foundation, it will only require cool 
business methods on the part of the 
directors, backed up by the unqualified 
support and loyalty of the growers 
themselves, to bring this about.” 

Much credit for the successful re- 
sults obtained by the Hastings Potato 


Growers Association is given to its 
board of directors, who are R. L. 
Bothwell, C. W. Campbell, H. O. 
Hamm, R. T. Hewitt, Chas. Middleton, 
J. L. Middleton, A. C. Pellicer, Russel 
F. Proctor, and A. H. Stevens, and 
the association’s general manager, H. 
L Robinson. C. H Campbell is presi- 
dent of the association, R T Hewitt 
vice-president, and Carl Warfield sec- 
retary and treasurer 


GROWERS MUST 
EXERCISE CARE. 


Profts to be realized by Florida cit- 
tus growers for the remainder of the 
season rest with the growers them- 
selves, according to Manager H. G. 
Gumprecht, of the Manatee Citrus 
Sub-Exchange. 

Mr. Gumprecht is optimistic and be- 
lieves the remainder of the crop— 
about nine million boxes, half oranges 
and the rest grapefruit—can be mar- 
keted at satisfactory prices, providing 
the shippers will use discretion and 
not mix late with early bloom, espe- 
cially grapefruit. 

“Such mixing of marketable fruit 
with immature stock,” said Mr. Gum- 
precht, “will stifle consumpton and 
demoralize the markets at the expense 
of the growers, only beneftting the 
speculator, who has nothing at stake 
and cares for nothing but the immedi- 
ate profit on his purchases, regardless 
of future consequences. 

“All growers, regardless of their af- 
fliation, should watch their fruit care- 
fully, and not move any late bloom, 
even though fully colored, for ail 
know it is not yet fully matured. In 
the Manatee territory fully 50 percent 
of the crop left is late bloom, which 
is very fortunate for our growers and 
should prove a real money payer if 
shipped at the proper time,” said Mr. 
Gumprecht. 


Boys and girls will never learn the 
value of money unless they learn it in 
the home. If they are allowed to 
spend every cent they are given or 
earn, the habit will follow them thru 
life. 


Speaking of Christmas presents— 
would not the home town newspaper 
prove a splendid gift to one who has 
moved away but who still retains an 
interest in what happens there? 
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Transportation Refunded 


Visit The Fair 


February Ist to 10th 


Our liberal arrangement whereby we re- 
fund your transportation, or part of your 
transportation to Tampa, in proportion to 
the amount you spend in this store, means 
a decided saving. 


If you drive to Tampa, we will make 
this liberal allowance in cash to cover 
your gasoline, etc., you do not need to 
come on a railroad train. 


This store is teeming with new spring 
merchandise especially suited to Florida 
wear. We offer a selection that combines 
quality with that newness and correctness 
seldom found outside of the finest New 
York shops. 


Our large volume of business enables 
us to offer greater variety, better quality, 
and prices that are as low or lower than 
elsewhere for the same quality. 


When you visit the fair, do your shop- 











We Cordially Invite 


all our friends, customers, and 
strangers to make our store 
headquarters while in Tampa 
for the State Fair. 


The home of Society Brand 
Clothes, Knox Hats, Hanan 
Shoes. 


Henry Giddens Clothing Co. 


Cor. Franklin & Lafayette Sts. 
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Florida’s High Grade Fruit and Vegetables 
Should be Shipped ia High Grade Containers 


We manufacture only high grade crate 
material, 


THE BEST BY TEST 
Ask the shipper who is using it. 
A high grade package makes the best ap- 
pearance, saves breakage and expense in 
your packing house, in transportation, at 
the markets, and makes satisfied customers. 
If you are not using a high grade box, are 
you doing justice to your investment in 
groves, in packing houses, and in your cost 
of packing? 
Fruit is sold by looks. Remember the buyer 
always sees the outside container first. With 
two mills of large capacity located in the 
producing territory we can guarantee prompt 
shipment. 
ORANGE BOXES 
Strawberry Crates Refrigerator Dividers 
Pepper Crates, Tomato Crates, Bushel Box- 
es, Celery Crates, Lettuce Crates, 28-quart 
Hampers, 48-quart Hampers, Wirebound 
Fruit and Vegetable Packages and Commer- 
cial Boxes. We solicit your inquiries. 


NOCATEE CRATE CO., 
Nocatee, Florida. 


MANATEE CRATE CO., 
Manatee, Florida. 


Tampa Warehouse, West Coast Lumber & 
Supply Co., 6th Ave. & 2ist St. 
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The year just closed has been the most succes: 
has the volume of business transacted been grea 
added largely to the number of our clients and | 
and growing confidence of satisfied patrons. 

In beginning the New Year, we wish to assu: 
fairness, dependability, strength and efficiency 
gained for our organization its enviable positi« 
leading features of our policy in the future. 

With best wishes for the individual prosperity 
with assurance of our readiness to cooperate at < 
the state, we offer you a continuation of our se! 
tion. 














Orlando, 


Own: 


DiGiorgio Fru 


New 


















st successful in the history of our organization. Not only 
een greater than that of any previous year, but we have 
nts and have had numerous evidences of the continued 
trons. 

1 to assure the growers of Florida that the same spirit of 
‘ficiency which has marked our dealings in the past and 
le position of confidence and friendly interest, will be the 
ure. 

rosperity of every client during the year just opening, and 
erate at all times for the general welfare of the industry in 
»f our services and the facilities of our extensive organiza- 
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Our Forest Problem 


On October 19, 1922, the Secretary 
of Agriculture addressed the City Club 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, speaking of the 
agricultural depression and what has 
been done to relieve it during the past 
eighteen months and also telling of 
some of the work of the Department 
of Agriculture. Referring to the man- 
ner in which the forests are adminis- 
tered he said: 

“Timber is a crop, one of our most 
important crops. It grows, ripens and 
becomes ready for the harvest, just as 
other agricultural crops. It should be 
harvested in season and another crop 
grown for the use of future genera- 
tions. It must be protected from fires, 
from plant diseases, from insect pests, 
just as other agricultural crops are 
protected. That requires the services 
of the horticulturist, of the entomolo- 
gist, of the plant pathologist, and of 
the forest specialist, all of these men 
being specially trained in their own 
lines, working together in the closest 
cooperation. 

“Originally it is estimated that the 
virgin forests of the United States 
covered about 822,000,000 acres. Of 
these virgin forests there now remain 
about 137,000,000 acres. Of the remain- 
der it is estimated that 359,000,000 
acres have been replaced by farm 
land, towns, etc. 245,000,000 acres are 
carrying second growth timber, much 
of it inferior in quality. 81,000,000 
acres is idle land, devastated and 
growing nothing worth while. 

“Our wood consumption per year is 
estimated at 26,000,000,000 cubic feet. 
Our annual growth of timber is es- 
timated at 6,000,000,000 cubic feet. 
In other words, the people of the Unit- 
ed States are now consuming every 
year, or permitting to be destroyed, 
more than four times as much wood 
as is being grown. Most of our vir- 
gin forests now lie to the far north- 
west. The increase in freight alone 
in recént years amounts to almost as 
much as our total lumber bill not a 
great many years ago, as time is meas- 
ared in the life of a nation. 

“For many years our forests were 
treated as if they belonged only to the 
present generation. They were cut 
without regard to future needs, but 
for the personal profit of those indi- 
viduals who managed to get hold of 
them. Now we have come to see that 
the conservation and regrowth of our 
forests is one of the greatest of our 
national problems, and this whether 
the forests belong to the government 
or to the individual. 

“The government forests comprise 


some 156,000,000 acres. Some people 
seem to have the notion that these 
forests should be administered sim- 
ply on the theory of disposing of the 
timber after the manner in which pri- 
vate forests have been administered. 
The Department of Agriculture looks 
upon the matter very differently. Our 
notion is that ripe timber should pe 
harvested as it is needed, but in such 
a way that other trees will grow to 
be harvested in the future. We pro- 
tect the forests from fire. We regu- 
late the cutting in such a way as to 
insure new growth. We replant. We 
are trying to increase the value of the 
grazing land within the forest areas. 
Our entomologists protect the trees 
from insect pests, some of which are 
very serious. Our plant pathologists 
show us how to prevent and eradicate 
tree diseases. Our agrostologists 
study the grasses and forage plants 
and show us how to grow better. Our 
stock men work with the forest rang- 
ers in administering and improving 
the grazing lands. We have a Forest 
Products Laboratory, at which we 
study the various uses of timber, how 
to conserve its use in commerce and 
industry, and how to use timber which 
has heretofore been regarded as prac- 
tically worthless. We are establish- 
ing forest experiment stations in dif- 
ferent forest areas, at which the va- 
rious problems of conservation, 
growth, protection and utilization are 
being studied by highly specialized 
men. 

“While the administration of the 
forests is under what we call the For- 
est Service, it is assisted by no less 
than eight other bureaus in the De- 
partment of Agriculture: the Bureaus 
of Plant Industry, of Animal Industry, 
of Public Roads, of Soils, of Entomol- 
ogy, the Weather Bureau, which is 
most helpful in fire control, the Bio- 
logical Survey, which aids in destroy- 
ing predatory animals within the for- 
ests, and the Extension Service, which 
teaches and administers better for- 
estry methods on 200,000,000 acres of 
farm woodlots. 

“Twenty million acres of our nation- 
al forests are in Alaska. These forests 
contain billions of feet of timber es- 
pecially suitable for paper manufac- 
ture. We are encouraging the build- 
ing of paper mills there under regula- 
tions which will make possible the 
perpetual supply of pulpwood needed 
for each mill. 

“The relations between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its For- 
est Service, and the owners of private 


timebr lands are most harmonious. 
More and more of the private owners 
are coming to see that they need the 
sort of scientific help which the De- 
partment can furnish. More and more 
of them are adopting the Department’s 
policies of fire protection, insect and 
disease control, and cutting in such a 
way as to provide for renewed growth. 

“The protection. conservation and 
growth of our forests is one of the 
greatest of our agricultural problems.” 


PREVENTING WITHERTIP 
IN CITRUS TREES. 

A sharp knife in the hands of a 
skillful workman, if he knows what 
he is doing, is one of the most effec- 
tive means against diseases of citrus 
trees, if the prevailing opinion of 
some of the most successful growers 
of Florida are to be heard. 

Among the diseases of citrus, with- 
ertip is not of minor importance and 
the pruning shears or saw should be 
used against it, according to O. F. 
Burger, plant pathologist of the Flor- 
ida Experiment Station. In answer- 
ing the inquiry of a Florida grower 
who wished to know the right way to 
prevent withertip, Dr. Burger wrote: 

“Trees affected with withertip 
should be pruned and kept pruned of 
infected branches and twigs. 

“A clean-up spray of Bordeaux mix- 


‘ture and oil will kill the spores still 


clinging to the surface of the tree 
after pruning. The oil is to control 
purple scale. If Bordeaux is used 
without oil or a follow-up insecticide, 
the scale will increase. 

“Keep the trees in good, healthy 
condition. In the spring use a fertil- 
izer rich in plant food. 

“Withertip is a disease not only of 
trees in the grove, but also of young 
trees in the nursery. It rarely at- 
tacks healthy trees. Trees weakened 
by drought, cold, lack of proper food, 
or over-bearing, are subject to wither- 
tip. 

“This malady appears as a wither- 
ing and dying back of the twigs and 
branches, which is generally accom- 
panied by an exudation of gum. The 
young terminal branches become 
stained and wither. The leaves yellow 
and drop. The affected tree usually 
appears stunted and sickly.” 


H. Harold Hume, Wm. P. Simmons, 
President. Vice-President 

D. A. Morrison, Jr., Secty. & Treas. 
BEST FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, 

SPRAYERS, POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods, Fair Prices, Prompt Ship- 
ment. Ask your neighbor He Knows 
“Get new Fall Price List before Buying” 

E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO. 

Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Studebaker Citrus Trees 


Fertilization, spraying, and other necessary 





grove operations for spring season are fully cov- 
ered in our book entitled “Fertilizers for the 
Spring Application” by Bayard F. Floyd. Do not 
* fail to send for a copy if you have not received 


a 4 one. 
When you visit the Fair, 
think of Studebaker. Markets demand bright, unblemished fruit. 
The spring season is the time to insure such fruit 
Call on us and let us dem- by proper spraying. Do not delay, for after the 
onstrate the Greatest Auto- fruit is once marked there is no remedy. 


mobile Value in th ld. 
i d ideal Fertilizers lead in Field Results. 


Ideal Insecticides protect the crops from insect 
and disease pests. 


ideal Methods produce biggest Profits. 


Peninsular Motors Corp., Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. 


Cor. Marion & Jackson Sts. Manufacturers of Ideal Fertilizers 


Phone 2456 Tampa, Fla. Jacksonville, Fla. 











Plant Citrus 


Trees Bank of Commerce 


We have a surplus stock in the fol- Tampa, Florida 
lowing varieties: 


ON SOUR STOCK 





Seeks new business on past 


record 
Valencia Lates, Pineapples and Dun- : 
can Grapefruit: A Growing Bank 
ON ROUGH LEMON STOCK ma 


Progressive Community 


Dancy Tangerines and Valencia Lates. 
Also all other varieties in small lots. 


Small enough to know you, 


' Order at once if you wish to plant, Large enough to protect you. 
as trees are scarce. 


Write for Catalog and Price List. Resources over one million 


dollars. 


Lake Nursery Co., 


Inc. $300,000 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA. 
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Lawrence Gentile Heads 
Revived Fruitmen’s 
Organization 


Lawrence Gentile, head of Gentile 
Club, which has been in a dormant 
Brothers Company, one of the largest 
growers and packers of citrus fruits in 
the state, was elected president of the 
Fruitmen’s Club at a meeting held in 
Orlando on December 21, at which the 
condition for some years, was revived. 

As reorganized, the Fruitmen’s Club 
embraces not only the leading citrus 
factors of Orlando, but also many of 
the prominent growers and packers 
from all parts of the state, and the 
purpose of the organization is to fur- 
ther the interests of the citrus indus- 
try in all lines. 

Mr. S. J. Sligh, a leading citrus fac- 
tor of Orlando, and one who had been 
prominent in the previous life of the 
Fruitmen’s Club, acted as temporary 
chairman of the meeting at the San 
Juan Hotel, and took a leading part in 
the deliberations of the body, as did 
Dr. Phillips of Orlando and C. S. Fu- 
gazzi of Cincinnati. 

One of the important matters con- 
sidered was the visit to Florida of a 
large party of California fruit opera- 
tors who are planning to visit Florida 
in February. Orlando being the cen- 
ter of the citrus industry of the state, 
it was considered a matter of impor- 
tance that they should be especially 
invited to visit Orlando and this sec- 
tion of the state while making their 
tour of Florida. Citrus conditions in 
Florida are much diferent from those 
existing in California, as the orange 
belt in California is concentrated in a 
small area while in Florida the orange 
and grapefruit groves are widely scat- 
tered, covering a distance of hundreds 
of miles, and, therefore, cannot be vis- 
ited to as good advantage on a hurried 
trip, as California, where they are all 
located within a small territory. The 
Fruitmen’s Club voted to cooperate 
with the Orlando Chamber of Com- 
merce in trying to influence the Cal- 
ifornia visitors to stop off at Orlan- 
do on their trip which they are plan- 
ning to make as far south as Tampa. 

A committee composed of the traf- 
fic managers of the various shipping 
organizations was formed to handle 
this matter. 

The second point grought up for 
discussion was the subject of closer 
cooperation and the exchange of in- 
formation among the different shippers 
relative to the elimination of trade 
abuses. 


It was decided to resurrect the 


Fruitmen’s Club which was in exist- 
ence several years ago, and practically 
all of those in attendance were en- 
rolled as members. Officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: 

Lawrence Gentile, President. 

S. O. Chase, Vice-President. 

F. E. Godfrey, Secretary-Treasurer. 

T. M. Jackson, Asst. Secretary. 

Board of Directors: H. A. Ward, F. 
L. Skelley, C. S. Fugazzi, C. A. Marsh, 
Cc. J. Turner, A. C. Smith, and the of- 
ficers. 

Among those in attendance were: 

Cc. S. Fugazzi, Cincinnati, O., S. L. 
Frisbie, Tampa, Fla., Gus. J. Gentile, 
Orlando, R. C. Middleton, Crescent 
City, Fla., H. A. Ward, Winter Park, 
Fla., J. R. Crenshaw, Orlando, C. A. 
Stewart, Orlando, N. F. Pettis, Orla- 
ndo, Wm. Walker, Orlando, C. R. Pil- 
kington, Orlando, F. Kay Anderson, 
Orlando, S. J. Sligh, Orlando, Law- 
rence Gentile, Orlando, H. C. Gettier, 
Orlando, F. E. Godfrey, Orlando, Dr. 
P. Phillips, Orlando, C. P. Tarpley, Or- 
lando, W. M. Bly, Orlando, A. J. Nye, 
Orlando, S. O. Chase, Sanford, Fla., J. 
C. Chase, Jacksonville, Fla., J. A. Mur- 
rell, Orlando, R. D. Keene, Orlando, 
C. A. Marsh, Orlando, Chas. J. Turner, 
Umatilla, Fla., Mr. Wilson, Umatilla, 
Fla., Geo. C. Sanderson, Orlando, C. 
C. Fosgate, Orlando, W. E. Spruence, 
Orlando, E. H. Walker, Orlando, E. M. 
Thomas, Orlando, H. A. Warner, Or- 
lando, A. R. Bogue, Orlando, W. H. 
Chandler, Scranton, Pa., W. H. Chand- 
ler, Jr., Lakeland, Fla., B. Dillard, Eus- 
tis, Fla., A. C. Smith, DeLand, Fla., H. 
W. Barnum, Winter Park, Fla. 


FIRST FEW WEEKS NEW YEAR 
LAST CHANCE TO SPRAY CITRUS 
TREES FOR INSECT ENEMIES 





“January and early February is the 
time for the last spraying of citrus 
trees for insect enemies before the 
growing season,” says E. W. Berger, 
entomologist of the State Plant Board 
of Florida, in speaking of recommen- 
dations made to growers last fall and 
the first of this winter in order that 
they might destroy certain insects 
guilty of sapping vital juices from 
the trees. 

“If whiteflies or scale insects, or 
both, are in evidence, no grower can 
make a mistake by spraying at once 
with a good, oil-containing spray,” de- 
clares Dr. Berger, “Good sprays can 





be made at home, and for these for- 
mulas can be obtained from the en- 
tomological departments of the State 
Plant Board or the Experiment Sta- 
tion, both at Gainesville. The labor- 
atory of the federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology at Orlando, will also furnish 
this information. 

“If the foliage and fruit of citrus 
are covered with a black substance, 
called sooty mold, the trees should be 
sprayed for whitefly, as the sooty 
mold on citrus is almost always the 
result of severe infestation by white- 
fly.” 

Dr. Berger further says that re- 
quests for information accompanied 
by specimens severely infested by 
whitefly and black with sooty mold 
are still being received by his de- 
partment, indicating that at least 
some growers have not followed pre- 
viously published recommendztions. 

“Growers who expect to spray 
grapefruit with Bordeaux Oil Emul- 
sion on account of scab just before 
the first flush of growth, need net 
give an extra spraying with an oil 
spray now, as the indicated mixture 
contains oil and will destroy white- 
flies and many scales,” the statement 
continued. “However, in case the 
grapefruit to be sprayed is heavily in- 
fested with whitefly, this spraying 
with Bordeaux Oil Emulsion may be 
made earlier, say in January, in order 
to control the whitefly earlier. 

“The fungous parasites of scales 
and whiteflies are of comparatively 
little effect at this season of the year 
and their use should be reserved un- 
til the period of summer rains in 
June, or thereabouts.” 


“Kar-worms,” or “bud worms,” of 
corn may be prevented largely by dust- 
ing lead arsenate thru a perforated 
tin can into the corn buds. Do this 
in time to kill the first generation and 
there will not be much of a second 
generation. Mix the lead arsenate 
with equal parts of air-slaked lime. 


But let the good old corn adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 
—wWhittier. 


How to make butter at home is told 
in Bulletin 12 of the Home Demon- 
stration Office, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee. Write for 
it. Costs nothing. 


Dairy improvement assoeiations do 
not stop with merely a purebred sire 
for each herd, but aim for purebreds 
all around. 











EVERY CROP NEEDS SUNSHINE 
AND RAIN, PROPER CULTIVATION 


and a 


FERTILIZER 


OF QUALITY 


Let us supply you with WEST COAST 
BRANDS—the best eve: for both 
Citrus and Vegetable growing. 


OFFICE: 
Krause Building 
FACTORY: 


35th Street and 6th Avenue 
West Coast Fertilizer 
Company 


Tampa, Fila. 





Yard and Mill, 





Phone 3826 











T. W.Ramsey 


LUMBER AND MILL WORK 


6th Ave., 17th & 18th Sts. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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A Florida 


Organization 


Organized in 1884 
Incorporated under the laws of Flor- 
ida in 1914 


Now operates 25 citrus packing 
houses in Florida, and in addition to 
packing and marketing Florida Or- 
anges and Grapefruit, also markets, 
as Sales Agent for Growers, Florida 
Cabbage, Celery, Lettuce, Peppers, 
Potatoes, Tomatoes and Water- 
melons. 

Bonded representatives in all the 
principal carlot markets; through 
these Agents covering all carlot mar- 
kets in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

We are a Florida Organization— 
of and for Florida. We do not mar- 
ket competitive fruits and vegetables. 


Chase & Co. 


Marketing Agent for Individual 
Growers and Associations 


Main Office: Jacksonville, Fla. 

















Orange 


Boxes 


“NONE BETTER—FEW AS GOOD” 


Send us your inquiries. 


Roux Crate Co. Inc 
MANUFACTURERS 


Main Office 
Tampa, Fla. 


Mill 
Lake Garfield, Fla. 


(Yearly Capacity, Two Million Boxes) 
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Mammoth Grove Development on the 
Famous Ridge 


Probably no grove development 
project in Florida is better known 
than that of Mammoth Groves in the 
very heart of the famous “Ridge” 
section of Polk county, right at the 
gates of progressive, fast-growing 
Lake Wales. And there is a reason 
for the fame which attaches to this 
wonderful development. 

Comprising 5,000 acres of the very 
finest citrus land to be found in all 
this “Ridge” section, protected by a 
great lake on its northern extremity, 
with perfect soil and air drainage, 
Mammoth Groves attracts by its very 
magnitude the attention and wonder 
of every Observer. But the fame of 
Mammoth Groves is not bounded by 





MR. L. H. KRAMER 
President and general manager of 
Florida Highlands Citrus Corporation, 
owners of Mammoth Groves. 


the extent of the acreage comprised 
in the company holdings nor by the 
magnificence of the development work 
already achieved, although these alone 
are sufficient to account for much of 
the fame attaching to the project. 
But, greater than the mere extent 
of the company’s holdings, greater 
fhan the ideal location of the vast 


tract selected for the site of this 
mammoth development, greater even 
than the material development al- 
ready achieved, is the plan adopted 
and the methods which have pre- 
vailed in carrying out the original 
ideas of the men of vision who head 
this organization. 

From the very first, these plans 
have contemplated perfection and per- 
manency, and following out the orig- 
inal design, every slightest detail has 
been made to conform to this idea. 
Nothing but the best has been per- 
mitted a place on Mammoth Groves, 
whether it be in the choice of machin- 
ery, grove material, nursery stock, 
the construction of buildings and 
roads, the laying out of the grounds 
or in the selection of the man and 
brain power applied to the various 
phases of the work. 

Thus it is that today the visitor 
finds more than 1500 acres of this 
tract already planted to the finest 
trees obtainable, cared for by experts 


Van Fieet 
SPRAVER 
a ¥ 





who have devoted a lifetime to the 
study of citrus culture, buildings of 
the finest construction, roads of ex- 
cellence and permanent nature, equip- 
ment which marks the foresight and 
judgment of the men who are build- 
ing here an ideal country estate com- 
posed of many units of lesser country 
estates, amid a setting of sub-tropical 
verdure equalled by few. other locali- 
ties in Florida. Here scientific knowl- 
edge has joined hands with a benefi- 
cent nature in creating a horticultural 
paradise of unsurpassable beauty and 
intrinsic value, 

When the work now under way is 
completed, and that will be much 
sooner than the layman might expect, 
this vast tract will consist of approxi- 
mately 1,000 separate tracts of five 
acres each, developed under the di- 
rect supervision of expert horticul- 
turists and pomologists, and later 
cared for under co-operative plan for 
those purchasers who do not care to 
devote their own time to the proper 
eare of their groves and marketing 
of their fruit. This feature is per- 
petual and is provided for in the char- 
ter of the company. 


THE NEW INVINCIBLE SPRAYER 


With a new type high pressure high duty pump and 
new Auto Type Engine 


DUST AND SAND PROOF—RUNS IN OIL 


The new Auto Type Engine is an innovation in engines for spraying ma- 
chinery. It is entirely enclosed, which makes it sand and dust proof, and 


runs in oil. 


EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY REPAIRED 


All parts of this engine are interchangeable with Ford Motor parts, which 
means economy and prompt service in replacements. 


THE PUMP 


Is something new in Florida, It is also protected from sand and dust by 
being completely enclosed and running in oil. 
Prices and full details upon application, 


Visit our Exhibit at the South Florida Fair 


THE VAN FLEET Co. 


Florence Villa, Florida 
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WHAT ONE AVOCADO 

GROWER HAS LEARNED. 

iContinued from page 18. 

lying prone on the ground, the trunks 
being too weak to support the tops. 
In the judgment of others, as well 
as myself, the only sensible thing was 
to grub them all out, but this seemed 
a hard and drastic thing to do, so we 
finally decided to give them one more 
chance by a resort to severe pruning. 
We had noted when limbs had been 
broken or cut off, that the new growth 
was always straighter and stronger 
than the original. Our hope was that 


- by making practically all the growth 


new we could strengthen and straight- 
en the trees and help them to over- 
come the droopy, vinelike tendency 
so far shown. The plan worked even 
better than hoped for. Today they 
are healthy looking, the trunks have 
become strong, while the trees them- 
selves, I am sure, are larger than they 
would have been had they not been 
cut back. In our pruning we left lit- 
tle more than the bare trunks; just a 
small amount of foliage here and 
there to keep the trees from dying. 

The question of pruning has been 
one that the avocado grower has ap- 
proached timidly. With no experience 
or recognized practice to guide him 
he has hesitated for fear of ruining 
his trées, though nearly all, and es- 
pecially the budded trees, have need- 
ed it badly. The one variety, in my 
experience, which shapes itself almost 
perfectly without pruning, is the Tait. 
I think this question has been satis: 
factorily solved, however, by Mr. P. 
D. Barnhart. His trees at the Dan- 
ziger place, Beverly Hills, are the 
most perfectly shaped of any I have 
seen. His rule, briefly stated, is to 
keep the tree down, never allowing it 
to get taller than it is wide. 

There is much more to say about 
pruning for which I have neither space 
nor qualifications to speak. A paper 
on this subject by Mr. Barnhart would 
be very valuable to avocado growers. 
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As a final word to amateur growers, 
let me warn against killing your trees 
with kindness. Too much water in 
heavy soils and over-fertilization have 
caused the loss of many trees. The 
avocado does not need so much water, 
according to size, as a citrus tree, 
and will never tolerate standing with 
its roots in soggy, sour soil. Do not 
fertilize very young trees. They do 
not need it, and are oftener injured or 
killed in this way than benefitted. 
Except in the poorest of soils, fruit 
trees in general do not require fertil- 
ization until they are bearing. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMEN'Ts 
The rate for advertisements vf this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will-have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance with order. No advertisement 
accepted for less than 50 cents. 


-< REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Splendid solidly bearing 
orange grove in one of the best orange 
producing sections of the state. Soil of 
the best to be found anywhere. Quality 
citrus fruits produced up to the highest 
standard of excellence. Reason for sel- 
ling, moving away. It is an opportunity 
worth while to some one. Address Box 
114, Citra, Fla. 2t-pd 
10 ACRE ORANGE, grapefruit grove, 6 

years old, Lakeland Highlands, next to 

Haskell Townsite on Dixie Highway, 

near Haskell station and packing house 

Owner, H. J. Strimple, Penns Grove, 

N. J. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? Give 
price and full particulars. T. E. Bart- 
lett, 3440 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


CALIFORNIA 
$5,000 CASH—$5,000 

Balance 1-2 NET profits from crops. 

20 Acres full bearing Navels. $10,000 
eight room house. 

Chance to acquire beautiful home and 
profitable business with small outlay. 

Buyer must know citrus culture and 
reside on property. 

Other business interests 
exceptional opportunity. 

CLARENCE GELDERT, Owner. 

1765-G North Bronson Avenue, Los Ange- 

les, California. 


cause this 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 


Thirty-one 


for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 


COMPETENT CITRUS GROVE manager 
with years of both technical and prac- 
tical experience wants position. Excel- 
lent references. Address Wm. J. 

Rahn, Route 1, Van Dyke Station, Tam- 
pa, Fla. 

WANT to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 180th Street, 


Chippewa. Falls, Wisconsin. Dec. 3t 
NURSERY STOCK 





FRUIT TREES—Large stock of all 
kinds of fruit and ornamental trees, ro- 
ses, shrubs, vines, etc. Order direct from 


growers. Most complete line offered in 
Southwest. Free catalogue. Express 
paid. Consolidated Nursery. Houston, 
Texas. tf 





ADAPTED BUNCH GRAPES bring pay- 
ing returns eighteen months after 
planting. Plant an acre and be inde- 
pendent; best commercial fruit invest- 
ment in south, fruit brings highest 
prices. We introduced these grapes 
into Florida and they have been doing 
well ten seasons. Other adapted fruits 
also—tree blueberries, blackberries, 
figs, etc. Full information, free cata- 
log. Adapted Nurseries, See 


PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fia., 
Price $500.00 per acre. Simpson Or- 
chard Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


FOR SALE—700 Valencia, Pineapple, 
Marsh 4-year buds. Probably best in 
state. 1000 nursery stock. Sealed bids, 
Dec. 20. For information apply U, S. 
a Agriculture, Box 1058, Orlando, 

a. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and -show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 
lots. Link & Bagley, Box 2461, Tam- 
pa, Florida, 


EXPERIENCED CITRUS MAN wants 
position as superintendent or manager 
where good grove work is appreciated 
and the owner willing to pay for it. 
Address P. O. Box 1254, Tampa, Fla. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 





BROTHER:-—Pleasant Florida root éas- 
ily, inexpensively overcomes any to- 
bacco habit. Fine for stomach. Send 
ems, R. B. Stokes, Mohawk, 7 

a. t 





THE ACCREDITED BUSINESS COLLEGE OF FLORIDA 


Sines sirds iy 


Open all year. 


floor, on Grand Central avenue. 


New classes every week. Weoccupy our own building on the ground 
Large faculty. Fine equipment for teaching. 


Practical Bookkeeping, Banking and Accounting, Shorthand (Gregg and Spencerian), 


Touch Typewriting, Penmanship, Mathematics, etc. 


Three beautiful diplomas. 


Short- 


est time to graduate. Write, phone or call for complete catalogue. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


L. M. HATTON, President: 
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Polk @mpany Opens New 
Canning Plant 


(From the Haines City Herald) 





The steam siren that sounds at 7 
o’clock in Haines City these mornings 
reminds us that the Polk Company 
is beginning to swing into stride and 
has put into the commercial life of 
Polk county an industry so far-reach- 
ing, so important, that we are not 
able at this time to even prophesy 
what it may mean to the future of 
this country. 

This company’s plant here, with its 
full equipment of men, women and 
machinery, has a capacity for con- 
verting 2000 field crates of grapefruit 
into a finished product of 25,000 cans 
containing the hearts of grapefruit in 
a single day. About 300 people will 
be employed in this operation when 
the factory is running to its capacity 
and the only obstacle in the way at 
the present time is the question of 
getting fruit. 

To introduce the personal element, 
Ralph Polk, of Indianapolis, after 
whose great uncle Polk County was 
named, seems to have been born for 
the business of operating canning fac- 
tories. He operated successfully, for 
a number of years, seven large can- 
neries in the North, handling veg- 
etables of all kinds. These interests 
were disposed of in the first years of 
the war and Mr. Polk was selected 
by the government and sent to France 
to instruct French canners in the 
science of canning American pro- 
ducts. Later he came to Florida and 
began developing a plan to can grape- 
fruit. He gave his entire talent to 
the intricate questions involved and 
seems to have solved practcally all 
the hard problems that enter into 
the equation of sealing up the grape- 
fruit in a way that makes it palatable 
and preserves it for an indefinite pe- 
riod. He invented his own knives 
for paring the fruit and taking out 
the sections whole. He has broad 
basic patents on this knife and the 
work which even inexperienced help 
can turn out proves the knife to be 
of great importance. By its use only 
the heart of the grapefruit is removed 
and no seeds or membrane can be 
mixed with the canned product. When 
it is considered that other attempts 
to can the fruit have produced infer- 
ior results due to the bitter fiber be- 
ing included in the finished product, 
the value of this knife is readily seen. 


Beside the factory here, which is the 
largest, Mr. Polk also has plants at 
Vero and Miami. 

We find the Haines City factory, a 
two-story building perfectly adapted 
to the work, since the machinery has 
been arranged so that the fruit moves 
forward constantly, making a com- 
plete circle of the building and com- 
ing out as a finished product quite 
near the entrance of the raw supply. 
Automatic conveyors first carry the 
fruit from the _ trucks, wagons or 
freight cars to the storage room on 
the second floor where it is dumped 
into large bins. This room has a 
storage capacity of about 2990 field 
crates. The bins are then trucked 
to openings in the floor and by letting 
out the end gates the fru‘t is carried 
down into a squirrel cage washer 
From here it passes along a moving 
belt where men called “stubbers” cut 
both ends of the fruit off and place 
it in buckets, which are placed on a 
continuous circular conveyor. On 
both sides of this conveyor are seats 
for peelers who remove all peel from 
the fruit and do not move from their 
place as the conveyor brings the 
stubbed fruit, carries away the peeled 
fruit and also the peelings. Tht peel- 
ings are all dumped by one man at 
one end of the conveyor into another 
conveyor which carries them from 
the building. The pans of peeled 
fruit are also all handled by one man 
who trucks them into the next room 
where the hearts are removed from 
the rag by the knife previously men- 
tioned. These hearts pass to a vat in 
which a certain amount of the juice 
is extracted and is heated and sweet- 
ened. Then the hearts and juice are 
reunited and put into cans which are 
carried by conveyor to the sealing 
machines. There are three of these 
intricate and powerful machines, each 
having a capacity of sixty cans a min- 
ute. so it would seem well nigh im- 
possible to swamp the plant, no matter 
how much fruit might be offered. 
From these machines the canned 
fruit is hoisted upstairs again, where 
it is placed in steam vats and thor- 
oughly sterilized. 

The Polk Company has a comnlete- 
ly equipped laboratory and an expe- 
rienced chemist under its roof here 
and research is being made to utilize 
all the by-products. At present they 
scatter the peelings and after dry- 


ing burn them, the residue showing 
about 35 per cent potash. So taking 
it all in all it may safely be said that 
the whole matter has gone beyond the 
experimental stage as far as the Polk 
Company is concerned for they have 
fully determined and proven that 
grapefruit hearts can be successfully 
canned and kept. It is also gratify- 
ing that they can be sold so readily 
and that the public is pleased with 
the product. 

Paul L. Stanton, the General Man- 
ager of the plants in Florida, has had 
long experience in this line of work, 
in fact the entire organizaton is 
made up of men who understand the 
business in all its many details. They 
have made themselves very popular in 
Haines City by their business meth- 
ods, their courtesy to the public and 
their general interest in the affairs of 
Haines City. We are pleased to be 
able to say that there is a very close 
and friendly feeling between the peo- 
ple of this community and the Polk 
Company. It is generally appreciated 
that after all is said and done, the 
company that furnishes a community 
with a pay roll and buys the product 
of the surrounding country is its big- 
gest asset. 


VITAMIN VALUE OF ORANGES 





Quotation from the article, “Vitamin 
A in Oranges,” by T. B. Osborne and 
L. B. Mendel, of the Laboratory of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Sheffield Laboratory 
of Physiological Chemistry, Yale Uni- 
versity: 

“The data now available from ani- 
mal feeding experiments indicate the 
presence of vitamins A, B and C in 
the orange and the possibility of con- 
serving them, in part at least, unde- 
teriorated by suitable processes of 
dessication. With respect to the pro- 
portions of these different vitamins 
present our experiments indicate that 
volume for volume orange juice is as 
rich as is m‘lk in vitamin B, but 
somewhat less rich than vitamin A. 
According to the data furnished by 
Givens and McClugage, orange juice 
is much richer than milk in vitamin 
C.”—In Proceedings of the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Med- 
icine, January, 1922. 
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PREPARE 


Spring Fertilizing 
also 


Power Sprayers, Dusters, and Ma- 
terials to Take Care of Insects. 


LATEST IMPROVED 
HARDIE SPRAYERS, 
JOHNSON DUSTERS 


At the Fair 


The Gulf Fertilizer 
Company 


6th Floor, Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Tampa, - Florida 


STATEMENT 
of condition of the 


Exchange National Bank 


of Tampa, Fla. 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DEC. 29, 1922 
Condensed From Report to Comptroller 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts $3,336,568.95 
Overdrafts 3,040.88 
United States Bonds 875,964.49 
Other Bonds 284,794.90 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank-_-- 22,500.00 

Banking House, Furniture and 
Fixtures 61,951.50 
Other Real Estate Owned 176,464.91 
Customers’ Liability 13,422.00 
1,372,243.18 


$6,146,950.81 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 250,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits_._._.. 563,987.84 
Interest Collected but not Earned-_ 19,203.50 
Letters of Credit 13,422.00 
Circulation 1 208,997.50 
Deposits §,091,339.97 


$6,146,950.81 
“A Dependable and Responsible 


Bank for Dependable and 
Responsible People” 

















































Colonization Tracts 


During the war the rural population of the nation 
flocked to the great industrial centers. Fertile farms 
were abandoned. The development of new lands ceased 
absolutely as a result of the general movement from the 
farm to the City. 

The crowded, unhealthful conditions, the general un- 
employment, the hardships resulting from this migration 
to the city are now causing the thoughts of all to turn 
back toward the farm, and the “back to the farm” 
movement has acquired a momentum that cannot and 


will not be checked. ‘ 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD ARE ON FLORIDA 


Among those who are yearning for the health and free- 
dom of country iife are thousands who wish to eliminate 
the rigorous hardships of the northern farm. Life on 
the northern and western farm is unexcelled during the 
warm months, but during the winter the hardships are 
many and conditions are anything but comfortable and 
pleasant; and earning power is absolutely checked for 
several months each year. 

Thoughts of a balmy, more equable year-round climate 
are the natural trend, with Florida as their goal—Florida, 
he picturesque land of health, opportunity and potentiai 
wealth, the land with a twelve months’ growing season 
As a result, thousands of industrious people from the 
North, the West, the South, are coming to Florida, seek- 
ing productive lands and comfortable homes. 


NEW LANDS NEEDED 


This condition creates an ever-increasing demand for 
Florida farm lands in tracts ranging from five acres to 
section areas. Such tracts are scarce at prices that are 
justified for farm purposes. The remedy is to open fo: 
colonization and development large areas of new lands 


FERTILE LANDS AT LOW PRICES 


Realizing this great demand, we are offering for sale 
colonization tracts in nearly all sections of Florida in 
sizes ranging from 5,000 to 100,000 acres or more, at 
prices from $4 per acre up to $20 per acre. 

We wili be glad to submit plats and detailed informa- 
tion to responsible individuals or concerns who wish to 
engage in one of Florida’s most profitable and most 
needed projects—The development and colonization of 
new lands. 





Waters Realty Co. 


LAND SPECIALISTS 
31 N. E. Second ave. 216 N. Andrews Ave. 
(Dixie Highway) 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


(Dixie Highway) 


Miami, Florida 
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Heavy Acreage Being Plant- 
ed to Grapes 


The planting of grapes for this sea- 
son is now well started all over Flor- 
ida, and before April comes this state 
will have added to its bunch grape 
acreage many hundreds of acres. The 
ground was marked out during the 
past few days for the planting of ffty 
acres of adapted grapes of assorted 
varieties near Bartow, the biggest sin- 
gle acreage to be planted in Polk coun- 
ty thus far; however, it is expected 
that this recgrd will not stand long, 
because parties are already planning. 
upwards of two thousand acres of 
adapted bunch grapes, practically all 
of which will be planted, according to 
the present plans, next season. This 
is exclusive of hundreds of other plant- 
ings for next year, a large proportion 
to be acreages. 

There will be acreage vineyards 
planted this year in quite a number of 
the counties of the state. The biggest 
acreage by one party was planted in 
the vicinity of Orlando last season, 
and another planting of twenty acres 
was made in Lake county, these being 
the largest two plantings, though there 
were scores of smaller acreage plant- 
ings made throughout Florida, a big 
proportion being made in Polk county. 

To the country about Lakeland be- 
longs the distinction of planting more 
acreages to adapted bunch grapes 
during the past year than in any other 
part of the state. The record of the 
last year will be greatly surpassed in 
the territory about Lakeland this 
year, according to present indications. 
While a few acreages were planted to 
grapes about Bartow last year, and 
some smaller vineyards before that, it 
was not until this year that fruit 
growers in that part of the state be- 
gan to really awaken to a real intelli- 
gent appreciation of the importance 
of growing bunch grapes commercially. 
But, people of that community have 
been doing a good deal of studying 
and investigating, with a result that 
quite a number of acreages will be 
planted to bunch grapes in that part 
of Polk county this season, including, 
as heretofore indicated, the biggest 
single acreage in the state in one plat 
of land. It is possible that this par- 
ticular planting may be increased to 
100 acres before the planting season 
of the winter of 1923 is over. There 
are many acreage plantings in the vi- 
cinity of Ft. Meade, others about 
Plant City, and indications are that 
the farmers in the vicinity of Dover 
are getting well interested in acreage 
plantings. One planting of about eight 


acres will be made near Dover within 
a few days, and there will be several 
other acreages planted in that part of 
Hillsborough county this season. Sev- 
eral acres were planted in that part of 
the county last season. 

Farmers and fruit growers of DeSoto 
county, especially in the vicinity of 
Arcadia, are becoming intrested in 
grape planting, and several acreages 
will be planted in that county this 
season. 

A remarkable interest in commercial 
grape growing is being manifested in 
northern countes in the state. A con- 
siderable number of acreages will be 
planted in bunch grapes in the vicin- 
ity of Lake City this season, and in 
other parts of Columbia county, while 
many acreages will be planted this 
season also in Western Florida, some 
in Eastern Florida, and some in the 
southern part of the state, the greater 
number of plantings, however, being 
in central Florida, or more properly, 
the central part of South Florida. 

Owing to the increased interest in 
commercial grape growing in southern 
Polk county, it was decided to hold 
the midwinter convention of the Flor- 
ida Grape Growers’ Association at 
Bartow, Jan. 25. 

Preparations are being made at Bar- 
tow to entertain the delegates, and 
an important feature of the conven- 
tion will be that part devoted to the 
fostering a movement for the estab- 
lishment of a state horticultural de- 
partment with a sufficient appropria- 
tion by the state legislature’ to war- 
rant the appointment of a state horti- 
culturist to specialize in small fruits. 
Hon. W. A. McRae, State Commission- 
er of Agriculture; Prof. E. L. Lord, of 
the Agricultural Department of the 
State University; and an expert on 
southern grape culture, will be among 
the speakers. 


THE SATSUMA INDUSTRY 
ON THE GULF COAST. 


Continued from page 15 - 

ment has its proper place in business, 
but it should never be permitted to 
take the place of accomplishment. 
The Gulf Coast Produce Exchange 
has built up its membership and ton- 
nage on what it has already accom- 
plished and what it is now doing, in- 
stead of “spread eagle” promises of 
what it is going to do. 

Now that the marketng problem is 
solved, the Satsuma industry is enter- 
ing upon a new era. With the returns 
from the Satsumas beginning to make 


such an impression upon the prosperi- 
ty of the whole Gulf Coast section, the 
business men of Mobile and near-by 
towns are again scampering to get in- 
to the game from which some had 
been temporarily scared away by the 
set-back of the 1916-17 cold, and north- 
ern capital is being invested in a 
steadily increasing volume. As a re- 
sult, the nurseries of the section have 
sold out of every tree they have, and 
the demand for Satsuma trees is not 
nearly satisfied.. The men planting 
now, however, are planting with full 
knowledge of the time, work and ex- 
pense necessary to develop an _ or- 
chard, and with the realization that 
the future returns are more than 
worth what it will cost to build the 
orchards. 

There are growers who have well- 
kept orchards ten or twelve years old 
which are paying a splendid rate of 
interest on a valuation of five thous- 
and dollars an acre. Who would not 
be willing to spend a large amount of 
time, effort and money to acquire such 
a “Satsuma factory?” 

For those who live in the North 
and have not the time. to spend to de- 
velop a grove themselves, there are 
now reputable development companies 
in the field’ (most of the others have 
died a natural death) who contract to 
develop an orchard at so much an 
acre, and to continue to care for it in 
an efficient manner after the trees are 
in bearing, and these companies are 
in better position to care for the or- 
chard than the purchasers, due to 
the-companies being able-to operate 
on a big scale factory basis. 

It can be readily foreseen that the 
approximately sixteen thousand acres 
now in Satsumas will be greatly in- 
creased during the: next few years, 
and the Gulf Coast section of Alabama 
and a little of the state on each side, 
will now rapidly develop a large ton- 
nage of Satsumas which will move 
during the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December, and from the man- 
ner in which the fruit has been re- 
ceived by the-trade and the consuming 
public, the Satsuma bids fair to make 
its mark in the citrus world. The time 
is not far distant when the entire con- 
suming public will know of the won- 
derfully high desert quality of this 
comparatively unknown orange, which 
is so delightfully easy to eat, and 
which invariably requires a_ second, 
third, fourth, fifth or sixth to satisfy 
the consumer who ventures to eat one. 


If you are in the dairy business, 
plan early in the year to have a con- 
tinuous supply of green feed—pas- 
tures, soiling crops and silage—for 
your cows throughout the year. 
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Bluestone 
Sulphur 
Fish Oil Soap 


Miscible Oil, Dry Lime Sulphur 
Lime Sulphur Solution, Caustic Soda 
Black Leaf “40” 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
NURSERY STAKES 


Write, Wire or Phone 


Chase & Co. 


SANFORD, FLORIDA 


The Largest Complete Stock of 
oa Growers’ Supplies in Florida 





Plant this Year’ 
for the Futurez; 


You can find no better in- 
vestment than fruit and 
nut trees. Roses, shrubs 
and vines for the home 
grounds also pay. 


Plant peach and plum orchards if 
you can; trees in odd corners or 
among young citrus anyhow. Pe- 
cans are fine for shade and in 
groves or as single trees will earn .- 
big dividends. ’ 


Florida is ideal for roses and a 
large number of other ornament- 
als. A few dollars will buy enough 
to make a wonderful change in 
home curroundings and make your , , 
place worth more money. i 





















Our new catalog and planting 
‘guide will help you to select the 
best trees, shrubs and plants 
for your needs. Write today for 
free copy. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
C.M.Griffiag & Co. 1560 College Street 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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The Growth of 


Hl-A-LE-All 


Miami’s Fast Growing Suburb 


Shows plainly the possibilities of success in 
Florida, IF care is used in the selection of a 
location. 


HI-A-LE-AH 
At the gates of Miami 


Has grown, in less than two years, from a 
single pioneer building to a modern City of to- 
day of more than a hundred comfortable homes. 
Over $200,000 building program started the first 
15 days in 1923. 


HI-A-LE-AH 


Miami’s gateway to the rich back country 
serves a social and commercial need. Miami is 
growing. The farming, dairying and poultry 
enterprises of the back country find it a strategic 
trade center. The sugar mills and plantations 
extend beyond the city and the increasing truck- 
ing enterprises on the fertile soils reaching out 
over the reclaimed glades are served by 
Hi-a-le-ah. 


If you are interested in a location in Florida 
where the future prospects of your investment 
must be reckoned on progress already in ev- 
idence—for home, farm or business—you would 
do well to buy in Hi-a-le-ah. The opportunities 
are here. 


We are growing in Hi-a-le-ah because we have 
succeeded and are building upon visible pros- 
pects of a still greater future. 


For particulars address 


HI-A-LE-AHl Offices 


56 West Fiagler Street 
Miami, Fla. 
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Production @sts of Citrus 
Fruits 


What does it actually cost to pro- 
duce a box of oranges in California 
and to lay it down in any of the lead- 
ing markets? What is the cost of a 
box of California lemons? 

The California Citrus League, under 
which title the various organizations 
of the state, including the Exchange, 
the M. O. D. and the leading independ- 
ent organizations handle their com- 
mon problems, in a report dated Dec. 
14, 1922, gives this date. It should 
be of interest to the trade. This is 
the first cost report issued in several 
years. Coming from the source it 
does, it may well be considered offi- 
cial. By comparing this “cost” price 
with the actual selling price of any 
special car at any time, the profit or 
loss to the grower will be apparent at 
a glance. Based on this cost show- 
ing, many hundreds of cars shipped 
since September have brought less 
than cost, either in the auctions or 
at private sale in the smaller markets. 

Production Cost—Lemons 

Cultural cost per acre, $265.10. Av- 
erage production, 200.9 boxes per acre 
equals $1.320. Handling cost, includ- 
ing picking, $0.364; hauling, $0.057; 
packing, $1.030; total, $1.451. Freight 
and refrigeration, $1.314. Delivered 
cost per box (not including selling 
expense), $4.085. 


Production Cost—Oranges 


Cultural cost per acre, $266.31. Av- 
erage production, 161.7 boxes per 
acre, equals $1.647. Handling cost, 
including picking, $0.130; hauling, 
$0.046; packing, $0.712; total, $0.888. 
Freight and refrigeration, $1.493. De- 
livered cost per box (not including 
selling expense), $4.028. 

These figures do not show “interest 
on investment”—which any business 
must earn in order to keep going. It 
does not show any allowance for “de- 
preciation,” nor any for “risk from 
frost damage,” heat damage and 
other occasional causes of losses. 

When, therefore, an annual report 
shows that the members of a certain 
local association received an “aver- 
age” for the season of $4 for oranges, 
such a “showing” actually represents 
a loss of 28 cents a box to the grow- 
ers—in addition to the cost of operat- 
ing the association, also the selling 
cost, advertising cost and other items 
incurred in the operation of the 
growers’ organization. In the case 
of the independent shipping organiza- 
tion, its commission or selling charge 
should be added in order to show the 


actual total loss or ga‘n to the grower. 

These figures should be kept at 
hand by every operator han/‘lling Cali- 
fornia oranges and lemons as a guide. 
When orangés are selling in the atic- 
tions or in the open m-rket for $4 a 
box or less delivered, it is actually 
less than the cost; ‘emons at $4.10, 
the same. 

When cash buyers are paying two 
cents a pound on the tree for oranges, 
all graces and sizes, this represents 
at the closest mergin of 80 lbs. fruit 
to the box, just the cultural cost of 
the fruit. 

When large sizes predominate and 
sellers are forced to allow discounts, 
or where small sizes rule and sim- 
ilar discounts must be given, the low- 
er percentage of preferred fruit fails 
to bring the seller out whole. Where 
there is a heavier proportion of choice 
and standard than normal here again 
is an added cost to fancy. 





LAKE COUNTY PRESENTS A 
NEW VARIETY OF ORANGE. 

Cc. E. Baxter, of Clermont, is now 
thoroughly convinced that he has a 
new orange which will be a _ world- 
beater. Some years ago, while out 
hunting, he noticed one tree in an 
eight-acre grove that stood out with 
its brilliant flaming color. He met 
the owner of the grove and was told 
that for many years the fruit on that 
tree had been true to color and that 
it was a prolific bearer and the fruit 
commanded a fancy price. 

Mr. Baxter bought the grove later, 
and sent samples of the fruit to the 
pomological section of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, and 
they told him it was a bud variation 
which promised great possibilities, 
and for him to take especial care and 
make notations on production, culti- 
vation and spraying, which he did. 
Since then three government experts 
have visited the tree and all have ad- 
vised Mr. Baxter to commercialize the 
fruit. 

When the fruit is shown any ex- 
pert and he is asked what it was, the 
invariable answers are “Tangerine 
family” or “tangelo.” The government 
says it is the common variety of or- 
ange of excellent sweetness and 
fruity. The color is a deep red. The 
skin is thin, and it peels readily, sim- 
ilar to the tangerine. When held up 
to an electric light in a dark room, 
like candling eggs, one can see thru 
the orange at certain angles. 

The tree is 22 years of age and has 


produced for many years from eight 
to sixteen boxes of fruit annually. 
This year the crop is estimated at 12 
boxes. The fruit ripens in February 
and March. The original tree was 
budded on rough lemon stock. The 
tree is now enclosed with a high fence 
and closely guarded, for its fame is 
abroad and many visit the tree daily. 
Mr. Baxter is arranging to bud some 
20,000 trees this season. . 


REPAIR AND PAINT FARM MA- 
CHINERY IN SLACK SEASON. 





Winter should not be an idle time 
on any farm. Among the mafiy things 
to be done is the overhauling, repair- 
ing and painting of the machinery 
used on the farm. The present pric; 
of all farming tools emphasizes the 
necessity of giving them the best care 
possible, experts say. 

Look your implements over and 
make the necessary repairs. Then 
when the rush of work begins in th» 
spring, all machinery will be in readi- 
ness, and in vetter condition. 

If no implement shed is availabie 
for the proper housing of the /armi 
implements, the thorough painting of 
it is recommended by John M. Scott, 
of the Florida Experiment Statioa. 

“Paint,” Professor Scott says, “wiil 
preserve the wood and prevent the 


- metal parts from rusting. Two kinds 


of paint will be needed, one for the 
metal parts and the other for the 
wooden parts. The cost of the pajnt 
will be returned in the increased life 
of the machinery.” 


Better breeding, better culling and 
better feeding are the means by 
which your egg production can be in- 
creased. Try them. Call in your 
county or home demonstration agent 
to help you. 





Special Bulletin Service 
Free to Farmers 


who desire to obtain the maximum 
annual crops and to increase the fer- 
tility of their soils. 

The bulletins will be written in clear, 
practical terms and commonsense lan- 
guage for the growers of 


Profitable Citrus 
and other Fruits 


They will describe the most up-to- 
date ways to get bigger crops and bet- 
ter soils at one and the same time. 

They will b=: published from time to 
time as occasion arises and forwarded 
to farmers free. 

A single postcard will bring them to 
you and keep them coming for at least 
a year. 

Every farm library will be made 
more valuable and useful by these 
bulletins. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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| Why be Satisfied with Anything Less | 
Than the BEST? 


Inferior products, be the original cost ever so low, are an 
expense—not an investment. The after cost of frequent re- 
pairs and replacements on the “just as good” article soon 
absorbs the difference you THOUGHT you had saved: 


Oldsmar Frost Protector— 
the “LIFETIME” Heater 
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’ Costs more, but worth it! Were the Oldsmar Frost Pro- { 
r tector no more efficient, no more economical than others, its § 
‘i. durability alone would be worth the difference. But itis 

MORE than that—40°% more efficient, in fact, than its near- 
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est competitor, and the most economical heater to care for 
and operate. 


Figure the Cost Per Year of 


Service—then buy Oldsmars 

You don’t want frost protection on your trees and crop this 
year or next year only—but EVERY year. Installation of 
Oldsmar “LIFE-TIME” Heaters now will solve your grove 
heating problem for once and for all. Remember, they cost 
' less per year of service. Let us prove it! Write for descrip- 
tive literature, prices and valuable data on Florida freezes and 
4 frost protection. 


' KELLER HEATING COMPANY 
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4 105 West Whiting St. TAMPA, FLORIDA Factory at pone Fla. i 
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Having to Saw off Ends of Planks is Waste of Money 


We Keep Your Lumber Dry 


Your carpenters on the job receive materials just as lumber comes from the mill—clean, bright 
and dry. They will save time and labor ordinarily lost in sawing off ends of rain-soaked, sun-warped 
ends of planks. There, in a nutshell, is our definition of quality and service. 
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Reserved for You—Get It as You Need It 


Our immense sheds, house your lumber in bins. Sunshine or moisture cannot reach it. Ours 
is the most completely equipped lumber yard in our territory. 


YOU CAN AFFORD 


to investigate our service to builders. Our five delivery trucks will answer your call. We fill your 
orders small or large—promptly. 
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WE SPECIALIZE ON HIGH GRADE MILL WORK, SASH, DOORS AND SCREENS 
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r Southern Lumber & Supply Company ' 
. ¢ ¢ Wholesale and Retail Dealers in it 
| 5 i, PINE AND CYPRESS—Rough and Dressed v 
i ¢ Phones 3104—4458 Foot of Tyler Street, Tampa, Florida 
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GREAT INDUSTRY BEING 
DEVELOPED AT LAKELAND 

The growth of the citrus industry 
and South Florida is best indicated 
by the growth of the firms serving 
that industry and the announcement 
now comes from the management of 
the Non-Acid Fertilizer Company, lo- 
cated at Lakeland, that they are mak- 
ing immediate arrangements for the 
enlargement of their already commo- 
dious plant. 

This would indicate an immediate 
demand for the products of this com- 
pany far in excess of what they an- 
ticipated when they built. 

This plant started production ope- 
ration about the latter part of Septem- 
ber with a capacity of one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred tons of com- 
pleted fertilizer daily, and the unusual 
demand for their products has ne- 
cessitated their making arrangements 
for larger production. 

The officers of this company are 
some of the best known residents and 
business men of the state and they 
express themselves as delighted at the 
progress they have made and the im- 
mediate demand that has been es- 
tablished for their products. 

Mr. C. W. Deen, the president of 
the company, is an old resident of 
Lakeland, was president of the First 
National Bank of Lakeland for some 
years, and has been identified with 
some of the large developments in 
South Florida. 

Mr. H. E. Meminger, vice-priesident, 
treasurer and general manager, has 
been a factor in the phosphate indus- 
try for years and is now realizing his 
dream of producing a fertilizer with- 
out the use of sulphuric acid, realiz- 
ing the necessity for a fertilizer of 
this character. 

Col. T. L. Wilson, vice-president and 
secretary, has lived in Bartow all his 
life, and is one of the state’s most 
prominent and able attorneys. He is 
connected with a number of commer- 
ciel and financial institutions of South 
Florida, and is identified with a num- 
ber of the largest citrus holdings in 
Polk county 

Mr. E. B. Hardin, assistant secreta- 
ry-treasurer, lives in Lakeland, and is 
tu large and successful citrus grower 
of that section. 

This company manufactures a fer- 
tilizer for all vegetables and citrus 
fruits and maintains a research de- 
partment in charge of an expert on 
soils peculiar to South Florida whose 
services are free to growers and 
planters and who assists them with 
their problems. 

pour : 

Fertilizer with filler has an addi- 
tional cost that is necessary to pay 
for the freight on the filler material. 
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The farm may have modern ma- Give your pigs plenty of water and 
chinery; but if the hotise has not mod-_ shade thruout the warm weather. 
ern conveniences, the farm is not Both are éssential to the best health 
modern. and growth of the animals. 





Patented by Hugh C. Allen. 


Allen Picking 
Bags 


Have revolutionized the picking of citrus fruit in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Isle of Pines, Texas, Florida, Louisiana, 


Alabama, and other sections of the country. 


Are Used for Apples 


In Many Northern States 


Distributed in Florida by 
Exchange Supply Co., Standard Gro. Exch., 
Tampa Orlando 


Chase & Co., ’ I. W. Phillips & Co., 
Sanford Tampa 


American Fruit Grs., Inc., 
Orlando 


Allen Picking Bag Co., 


ORLANDO FLORIDA 

















Future Citrus Profits Depend On 
The Trees You Plant 


Good trees are the foundation of a profitable grove. It 
pays to plant the best, regardless of first cost. Choose 
your trees as carefully as you do your friends. The Buck- 
eye catalogue tells how to select citrus trees that will 
abundantly repay your care and patience in bringing a 
grove into bearing. May we mail you a copy? 


Buckeye Nurseries Inc. 


Established 1880 
TAMPA 820 Citrus Exchange Building FLORIDA 
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" Tampa St. at Twiggs TAMPA, FLA. Phone 3643 


of Fine Furniture 


Make your stay in Tampa a pleasant visit. Take this. op- 
portunity of looking over our five large display floors of fur- 
niture, carpets, draperies and china. 


BRING YOUR HOME FURNISHING PROBLEMS TO US 


We maintain an interior decorating department in charge 
of a competent interior decorator who will be more than glad 
to suggest the proper floor coverings and draperies for your 
interiors. 


Tarr Furniture Co., Inc. 


“Everything For The Home’”’ 
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The Tirrell Sprayer 


Will be demonstrated at the Tampa Fair Feb- 1-10th. 
The sprayer that 
Operates under a pressure of only 30 pounds, 
Covers the trees with a complete MIST, 
Eliminates all pump repairs, 
Eliminates all shut-downs due to faulty high pressure. 
Uses only ONE HALF the spray material as does a high pressure sprayer, 


Therefore 
CUTS YOUR COST OF SPRAYING IN HALF 
Place your order with our representative at the Tampa Fair, or write us for full 


data, prices, etc. 


Citrus Growers Supply Co. 


303 Krause Building, 
Tampa, Florida. 
State Distributors. 


Insecticides Dusters Sprayers 
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Clemenceau Orders Florida 
Grapefruit 


Georges Clemenceau, the “Tiger” 
of France, was so delighted with Flor- 
ida grapefruit in his recent travels in 
the United States that he has taken 
steps to assure himself a supply in 
the future, to be sent to him direct in 
Paris. Telegraph dispatches during M. 
Clemenceau’s stay here spoke of his 
unusual fondness for grapefruit, to 
which he had been a stranger previous 
to his arrival in this country. It was 
said that even the famous onion soup 
of whfch he is so tremendously fond 
was relegated into second place on 
account of grapefruit. 

That this was no passing fancy is 
shown by M. Clemenceau’s provision 
for future supplies, as demonstrated 
in the following letter: 


“25 Broad Street, New York, 
“December 20, 1922. 
“American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
“308 Washington Street, 
“New York. 
“Gentlemen: :— 

“M. Clemenceau duly received the 
box of grapefruit you were kind 
enough to send to him aboard ship 
and probably the box of oranges which 
had not been delivered in his cabin 
when I left the ship but which may 
have reached him later. 

“Previous to his departure, he di- 
rected me to thank you very sincerely 
for your kindness, which he especially 
appreciated as his fondness for grape- 
fruit grew after partaking of the Blue 
Goose grapefruit which was exclusive- 
ly served to him during his travels in 
this country. 

““He further instructed me to have 
shipped to him in Paris a box every 
fortnight; and you may accept this as 
a firm order until such instructions 
are cancelled by him direct or through 
me. 

“Shipments are to be made to M. 
Georges Clemenceau, 8 Rue Franklin, 
Paris. and bills sent to the above ad- 
dress. 

“TI will give you further instructions 
within a few days in regard to deliv- 
eries at the French Line pier. 

“Yours very truly, 

(Signed) “Louis T. Lefivry, 
“Secretary.” 

M. Clemenceau’s first acquaintance 
with grapefruit was at a banquet in 
New York. He showed such fondness 
for it that an official of the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., who was in at- 
tendance mentioned the fact in a com- 
munication to Orlando. Frank L. 
Skelley immediately instructed that 
M. Clemenceau be kept supplied. This 


was done, and the noted Frenchman 
had plenty of fresh grapefruit on hand 
at all times, and was not dependent 
upon banquet menus. When his ship 
sailed there was a supply of grapefruit 
waiting for him in his cabin. 

Whether Or not the personal prefer- 
ence of the illustrious Frenchman for 
this delectable Florida fruit results in 
the introduction of grapefruit into 
France in any quantity, the publicity 
which grapefruit has received in the 
United States through the publication 
of press dispatches telling of his re- 
markable fondness for it should be 
worth many thousands of dollars to 
Florida. 
PROBLEMS 

“ The problem of this nation is dis- 
tribution,” says Arthur Brisbane, and 
then adds: 

“Plenty of water in lakes and riv- 
ers—how to get it on the dry land? 

“Plenty of knowledge in the libra- 
ries—how to get it into empty minds? 

“Plenty of wealth available from 
soil and factories—how to distribute 
products on a basis free from extor- 
tion?” 


Some one said, “The man who 
starts a forest fire ought to be ar- 
rested for arson.” 









FRED THOMAS 
National DETECTIVE Agency 


Licensed and Bénded 
Civil and Criminal Investigations 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
P. ©. Box 1582 Phones, 41402224 
The Largest and Best in the South © 










L. De Witt Niles 


Lucerne Park, Florida 


Superintendent and Horticulturist 
in charge of the Lucerne Park de- 
velopment from June 1911 until 
November 1921 now residing on my 
own property (Hillhurst Grove and 
Nursery; citrus, mangos, grapes 
and avocados.) 












Realizing that the citrtis gamé will 
eventually come to the pvint of the 
survival of the fittest; with the 
cost of production, control of pests 
and diseases, quality and qe 
of fruit the determining factors; 
would offer his services in an ad- 
visory way to anyone who will ap- 
preciate constructive suggestions 
fully co-operating with your pres- 
ent management. 













Inspection at regular periods as 
desired, cost and production rec- 
ords outlined, consultation by ap- 
pointment. Am absolutely  inde- 
pendent of any nursery or fertil- 
izer company. 













prices. 





Visit our plant and our exhibit during the Fair. All 


kinds of Monuments and Cemetery Work at dealers’ 


TURNER MARBLE & GRANITE CO., 
Tampa, Fla. 
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PREP et 


European Plan, Fireproof 


PEEP hh 


HOTEL HILLSB 


Tampa, Fla. 
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TOP O’ THE TOWN 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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S. J. Sligh & Co. 


Packers, Shippers and Buyers of 


Florida Fruits and Vegetables 





Established 1882 ‘ A 


ty 
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Oldest Dealer in the State 


: . : . : | 
We have a complete line of citrus trees in all sizes on 


* both rough lemon and sour orange stock, but orders are 


being booked rapidly, and to insure delivery of exact! 


certain sizes are exhausted. 


4 size desired, your order should be placed at once, before 


In oranges we have Parson Brown, Pineapple, Lue Gim 


the Walters | 


Growers should communicate with us ' 
s. J. SLIGH ORLANDO, FLA. ' 
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Plant Citrus and Avocado hess Minus ' 
For Best Results 
| 

OUR CITRUS NURSERY STOCK IS COMPLETE IN; HARDY AVOCADOS THE FUTURE MONEY CROP OF 
EVERY LINE. | FLORIDA GROWERS. ' 


We have a large stock of all the hardy avocado varieties i 
now ready for planting. The avocado is the most profit: 
able of: all sub-tropical fruits, outrivaling even the grape- 4 
fruit or orange in this respect. Yields of from $100 to 


| $350 per tree per year are by no means uncommon from 


the better avocado varieties. Budded trees come into j;; 
bearing at two years of age, and by the time they are 
five years old frequently make a money return of $1,500 
or more per acre. Coupled with their extreme hardiness, ia 


| it is no wonder that this fruit is popular with Florida { 


Gong, Valencia and Tardiff. In grapefruit, 
and ‘Marsh Seedless; and in tangerines the Dancy and 
King 

These trees are as fine as were ever grown or offered | 


for sale in Florida. They are strong and vigorous, free | 
from blemish, carry the Thomas guarantee, 
made the product of this nursery a standard for Florida | 


grove planters. 


THE THOMAS CUARANTEE STANDS BACK OF EVERY THOMAS TREE 


The C. E. Thomas Nurseries : 


404 1-2 Zack Street 
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which has |} 


planters. ' s 


ready to transplant. Ask us for our avocado catalogue } 


We have all the leading varieties in good sizes ana 
¥ 
and details as to planting and care of avocado trees. 4 


‘ 
Tampa, Florida , 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Black Rot of Oranges 


By O. F. Berger and Wm. Gomme 


By O. F. Burger and Wm. Gomme 

Black rot of oranges begins at the 
blossom end of the fruit. The first 
sign of the disease is the highly col- 
ored fruit, which ripens considerably 
before the main crop. At this time 
there will also be noticed a small 
brown spot at the blossom end of the 
fruit. If the rind is removed, under- 
neath the brown spot the tissue is 
brown, or, in a more advanced stage, 
greenish to black. The blackening 
may extend thru the central rag, in- 
cluding the core. In some cases there 
is no visible sign on the outside that 
black rot is present. In such a case 
a picker or grader is going to let the 
fruit go thru to market, and the dis- 
ease will develop in transit and stor- 
age. When the disease has reached 
the advanced stage of decay a large 
dark green to black spot makes its 
appearance at the blossom end. At 
this time the core and rag are black 
and the fruit cells are beginning to 
break down. This condition exists in 
the field and also develops on the way 
to market. 

Cause of Black Rot. 

Black rot is a disease caused by a 
fungus known as Alternaria citri. 
This fungus was first described by N. 
B. Pierce in 1902 on California Navel 
oranges. Later this was described as 
causing a dropping of fruit in Arizona. 

At the blossom end of citrus fruit 
there is a small opening which gives 
a ready entrance to the fungus. Wea- 
ther conditions also must influence 
this disease. Therefore, since we 
have so much of the disease present 
this year, we might assume that last 
summer was favorable for the devel- 
opment of black rot. 

Letters and specimens have been 
received from all sections of the state, 
complaining of this disease, which 
this year is general. Each year there 
is a small amount of the disease 
present, but so little that the grower 
does not know it exists. For some un- 
explained reason this disease makes 
its appearance and causes considera- 
ble damage at different times. In 1911 
Prof. Fawcett recorded the occurrence 
of black rot as doing considerable 
damage. Since then the disease has 
caused no alarm until this season. 

It was formerly thought that the 
navel orange was the only variety at- 
tacked. In 1911 it was found on 
Pineapple and Ruby Blood. This year 
(1922) it has been reported as appear- 
ing on Ruby Blood, Parson Brown, 
Pineapple, Jaffa, Tangerine and Va- 
lencia. Our investigations were made 


during the middle of November, 1922. 
The infection varied from 5 to 25 per 
cent. One grove of Jaffa oranges was 
visited where a drop of 25 per cent 
was caused by black rot. There is 
no doubt but that a larger percentage 
will finally show the disease. A con- 
siderable number, no doubt, will go 
thru the packing house and will not 
show the disease urtil the fruit ar- 
rives on the market. 
Suggestions for Control 

It is well to pick up all infected 
oranges and bury them. The black- 
ened area soon becomes covered with 
spores which are easily scattered by 
the wind. 

In the case of Valencia or other 
late orange showing the decay at this 
time, we advise spraying with a 3-3-50 
Bordeaux oil. We believe that coating 
the fruit at the blossom end with the 
spray will prevent this disease. 

Packing-house managers should see 
that none of the blackened oranges 
goes into the wash water or remains 
on the floor of the packing house. If 
the variety affected is mature, the 
crop should be shipped as soon as 
possible, for the longer it hangs on 
the trees the greater may be the de- 
cay. 


SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR A GREAT 
CITRUS EXPOSITION. 


Continued from page 10 

of historical events of the early days 
on the West Coast and of various 
phases of this section’s development. 
A display of fireworks and, of course, 
the various balls, including the cor- 
onation ball, a costume affair to be 
given at the Tampa Bay Casino, are 
other features to be included in this 
year’s Gasparilla program. Annnounce- 
ment is expected to be made shortly 
of the new pirate king, his royal con- 
sort and the maids and gentlemen of 
honor of the pirate court of 1923. 


Phil Armstrong says, “It is a wise 
plan never to meddle with dirt—some 
of it is pretty apt to stick to you.” 
That may be all right figuratively 
speaking, but there are few things 
more wholesome to look upon than 
an honest-to-goodness “dirt” farmer. 


Every stump in your field costs you 
25 cents a year for the privilege of 
driving around and breaking your 
plow points, etc., on it. Must be lots 
of fun. 


Politeness is inexpensive—but its 
buying power is great. 





VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 


-V-C Fertilizers ; 


Service to Growers 
Buiit This Immense 
Business. 


V-C Fertilizers come to you from 
the largest makers of fertilizers in 
the world. This big business was, 
and is, made possible only by su- 
perior V-C service, and the known 
dependability of V-C mixtures. 


V-C formulas are calculated for 
every varied need in the care and 
cultivation of citrus trees. V-C 
experts are working constantly for 
the benefit and the advancement of 
citrus growing. The Florida di- 
vision of this company is dedicated 
to the solution of Florida growing 
problems. 

For nearly a quarter-century we 
have been serving the growers; 
and it is a matter of pride that 
many of.the customers of the early 
years of our endeavor are today 
numbered among our best custom- 
ers. 


V-C Fertilizers aided largely in 
building their successes. Today 
they continue to rely upon them; 
and advise others to do likewise. 


Write us your needs. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company 


Florida Division 
E. B. BROWN, Manager 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Fertilizer 


turns a reasonable profit. 


We invite you to share in the same success we have had during 
the past ten years, in the manufacture of 100 per cent Quality fer- 


tilizer, by using either Osceola or Early Bird brand. 


We build on Quality 
Quality gives Results 


Results give Satisfaction 


Osceola Fertilizer Company 
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"Glen Trees Grow” 


When you think of planting, 
call on us. We can help you 
a great deal. For delivery 
this season we have a fine, 
complete stock of all varie- 
ties of citrus. 


1922-23 Catalogue Now Ready 


Winter Haven, Florida 


, 
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is an investment, not an expense. The more you can in- 


vest the better, so long as each additional dollar invested re- 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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HI-A-LE-AH A WONDER CITY 

Among the many developments of 
the state of Florida, none is attracting 
more attention of visitirs to the East 
Coas than Hialeah. What the promot- 
ers of this development have accom- 
plished in less than two years’ time 
is really marvelous, and the visitor is 
impressed with the magnitude of this 
development. 

The owners of Hialeah, a develop- 
ment project located five miles north- 
west of Miami, have visions of citrus 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


groves in the reclaimed Everglades 
lands and are laying their plans to 
extend this leading industry of Florida 
to those lands. 

The Hialeah development is one of 
the most extensive ever undertaken 
in Florida, and is supported and fos- 
tered by some of America’s most sub- 
stantial and prominent men who are 
interested in seeing Florida develop 
from a standpoint of beneficence to 
those settlers who are looking for a 
home and an opportunity. 


For Bigger, 
Better Crops 


Use 


BRADLEY’S 


The Curtis-Bright Company’s hold- 
ings consist of fifteen thousand acres, 
and in less than two years they have 
built a modern city, with its own 
paved streets, parks, golf courses, 
lights, water, etc, and more than one 
hundred residences, some of which 
are veritable mansions. 

Their idea of development is of 
the character that is wanted and 
needed in Florida, and will contribute 
to a substantial growth for the East 
Coast and the state of Florida 





FERTILIZERS 


Built Up to a Standard 
Not Down to a Price 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


916 GRAHAM BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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DOES IT PAY 


To experiment with inferior feeds 


when the very best is so easily available 


Red Comb Scratch and 
Mash Feeds 


Will do for you what they have 
accomplished for others 


Read what other Florida Poultry Owners 


Groveland, Fla., Nov. 30th, 1922. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify in the year 1921 
I fed Red Comb Egg Mash, when- 
ever obtainable,to two Ancona hens. 
This Egg Mash is the best I have 
used so far, because the above men- 
tioned Ancona hens soared up in 
the amazing record of 339 and 335 
eggs respectively in 365 days, top- 
ping the world’s record in egg lay- 
ing. I recommend it to every one 
who wants results from his chick- 
ens. 
N. PEARSON. 





have found out concerning them 


FERRIS LEGHORNS 


THE WOLD’S LARGEST LEGHORN 
FARMS 


West Palm Beach, Fla., May 18th, 
1922. 

Jackson Grain Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Gentlemen :— 

This is to certify that the Red Comb 
feeds are used exclusively on the Fer- 
ris Southern White Leghorn Farms. 

We have had excellent results start- 
ing and rearing chicks, the loss not 
exceeding over 5 per cent. 

As we are position to observe close- 
ly feeding results from start to matu- 
rity, we know that your buttermilk 
chick mash is most desirable for use 
in starting chicks as well as being the 
best at any stage of development. 

It is also well known that a mash 
containing dried buttermilk is supe- 
rior for egg production, as well as be- 
ing beneficial for the health of the 
flock. 

We have at all times found the Red 
Comb feeds clean and free from for- 
eign substances and adulteration, and 
made from choice whole grains; there- 
fore we can unequivocally and heart- 
ily recommend them. 

Yours very truly, 

(sgd) J. S. STEVER, 
Manager Southern Leghorn Farm, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 





Clearwater, Fla., July 24th, 1922. 
Mr. I. E. Nicholson, 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Dear Sir:— : 

Replying to your inquiry of the 
20th instant, I take pleasure in 
stating that Red Comb Buttermilk 
Mash is the most economical poul- 
try food I ever used. In fact, I 
think I can go a step farther and 
say that judging from increased 
egg production the five bags I 
bought from you have not cost me 
one cent. 

Sincerely yours, 
(sgd) W. W. WALLING. 


For sale by Feed Dealers Everywhere 


Jackson Crain Co., 


State Distributors 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Orchard Heating and Its 
Two-Fold Value 


In the course of several conversa- 
tions with orchardists we find that 
practically every grower thinks of 
orchard heating as a_ protection 
against frost and freezes only. 

This protection is important. It is 
one reason why hundreds and hun- 
dreds of thousands of orchard heaters 
are in use throughout the United 
States. But, there is a second reason 
—one which really saves the most 
money in the long run—that of pro- 
tecting or saving the trees themselves. 

With adequate orchard heating 
equipment you not only save this 
year’s crop, but you also save the tree 
itself, which goes on year after year, 
producing fruit, and profits. 

Many instances can be cited to ver- 
ify the foregoing. Look into the rec- 
ords of the 1913 freeze in California. 
One large grower, with heating equip- 
ment, went through the freeze and 
marketed crops worth $734,000—and 
needless to say, saved his trees, while 
growers without heaters suffered a 
total loss of fruit and great damage 
to the groves themselves, which great- 
ly lessened the crop during the follow- 
ing seasons. In other words, they 
lost present and considerable of the 
future yields. 

Note what Floyd D. Young, Pomona, 
California, Meteorologist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, says: “An 
orchard properly equipped with heat- 
ers can always be protected from dam- 
age either to fruit, foliage or trees.” 

Also notice the following, from the 
report of C. C. Hare, Field Agent, Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, on the Flor- 
ida freeze of 1917: 

“The Florida freeze of February, 
1917, killed practically all trees and 
all varieties from one to three years 
old, to the bank. And to the ground 
where not banked. 

“Bearing tangerine trees suffered 
in Hernando, Volusia and Putnam 
counties, about 25 per cent being 
killed. Limes and lemons of all ages 
were killed in all sections except from 
Miami south on the east coast. All 
trees were completely defoliated ex- 
cept in naturally well protected local- 
ities and where OWNERS HAD OR- 
CHARD HEATERS. 

Perhaps the strongest endorsement 
of orchard heaters both as to their 
efficiency in saving crops and trees 
is contained in the following letter 
from a Florida grower: 

“At the time of the 1917 freeze I 
had a seven-acre grove equipped with 
oil heaters. Through the use of these 


heaters I saved all of my trees and 
also some of the fruit which was still 


in the grove. Most of my neighbors 


whose groves were not protected lost 
all of their fruit, and their trees were 
badly damaged. Some groves even 
froze down to the ground.” 

“In the season of 1918 my trees 
produced a crop which averaged $10 
per tree. In 1919 the yield was at the 


rate of $13 per tree, and in 1920 the 
yield averaged $17 per tree. Without 
the use-of the heaters I would have 
gotten nothing during these three 
years, as groves in the immediate 
neighborhood which were not protect: 
ed yielded but very little fruit. 

“Did it pay me to heat? It did.” 

Growers in every fruit sectién if 
the country who have been hit by a 
freeze—and lost not only the érép but 
the trees as well—will appreciate the 
enthusiasm of the above letter. 


Culling the flock reduces the cost 
price of eggs and meat. 


Protect 
















The DUNN 


Nith Improved 

Lower Stack, 

Umbrella Cover 
end Removable 


‘lop Cover. 


> 


ries, berries—every or: 
tects profits 


Records—everywhere—show DUNN Orchard “eaters do pay hundreds of 
dollars on investment. First cost—except for fuel—is only cost. Depreciation 


based on actual facts, less than 2 per cent for 8 years. 


Investigate! Write Us Today 


You need DUNN Orchard Heaters. Write for booklet which gives facts and 
valuable information on how to protect YOUR crops and insure profits, Every 
should have it. Write today. Noobligation. A postal will do. ‘Address 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 


(Established 1881) 


General Sales Agent for Florida 
TRE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY 


8th Ave. and 3uth St., 


orchardist should 


1556 St. Paul Avenue 





Where DUNN Orchard Heaters are manufactured. The plant of the 
Frey Co. A well known, long established commpeny—wpe have built a successful 
turing enterprise by selling at lowest possible prices and rendering prompt, 


Your Groves! 


It is important that orchardists insure their 
crops against frost and freezes—because when 
killing frosts do come—the loss is sppalling. 
These losses can be eliminated. D 
Heaters completely solve the problem. 


650 thousand DUNN Orchard Heaters in use 
by California citrus growers. Hundreds of thou- 
sands this type used elsewhere in 
U.S. Most effective because of 
exclusive patented features, Im- 
proved lower stack with perfora- 
tions depressed to inside, radiates 
heat to side and down—with most 
heat at bottom of stack. Perfect 
.combustion. All heat—no smoke. 
Joints fit tightly. Only draft is 
through patented downdraft tube. 
Heat generated rapidly; maximum 
protection secured at once, 


The DUNN 
Orchard Heater 


is the only orchard heater with permanent asbestos lighting Isis 

quickly and stays lit. Burns clean as a gas jet. Uses less oil. 834 gallon 
heater burns 20 hours at 100% efficiency, without refilling. Patented sw = on 
bow! is hand grip for carrying heater. Made of 24 
Copper Bearing Steel. Seamless bowl and cover. 


Orchard Heaters Needed Everywhere 


Growers of oranges, grane fruit, limes—apples, peaches, pears, plums, cher- 
c ardist—from largest to those with less acreage—you 
should make prompt inquiry as to the DUNN Orchard Heater and how it pro- 
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gauge extra heavy Keystone 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Tampa; Fla. 
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